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CHAPTER L 

MORIBUND. 

"I SAY ! Old Ashurst's going to die.'' 

" No ! How do you know ? Who told 
you?" 

"I heard Dr. Osborne say so to Miss 
Winter." 

" Ah ! so likely Dr. Osborne would teil 
that old beast! Why, doctors are the si- 
lentest fellows in the world. My uncle 
Eobert is a doctor, and I know all about 
it.'' 

" WeU, I'll take my dick I heard old 
Osborne say so ! I say, Hawkes, if Ashurst 
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does die, we shall break up at once, sha'n't 
we?* 

" I should think so ! Stunning !" 

" And we sha'n't come back tili there's 
a new head master?" 

• " Of course not, you young ass ! That 
don't matter much to me; I'm going to 
leave this term." 

" Don't I wish I was, that's aU ! I say, 
Hawkes, do you think the govemors will 
give old Ashurst's place to Joyce ?" 

" Joyce ? — ^that snob ! Not they, indeed ! 
They'll get a swell from Oxford, or some- 
wliere, to be head master ; and I should 
think he'll give Master Joyce the sack. 
Baker, lend me twopence !" 

" No — I say, Hawkes, you owe me — " 

" I know all about that, you young beg- 
gar — ^pay you on Saturday. Hand out 
now, or I'll fetch you a lick on the head." 

Under the pressure of this awfiil threat, 
little Sam Baker produced the required 
sum from bis trousers-pocket, and gave the 
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coins to big Alfred Hawkes, who threw 
them into the air, caught them over-handed, 
and walked off, whistiing. Little Sam 
Baker, left to himself, tumed out the pocket 
of his trousers, wMeh he had not yet ex- 
plored, found a half-melted addulated drop 
sticking in one comer, removed it, placed 
it in his mouth, and enjoyed it with great 
relish. This refection finished, he leaned 
his little arms over the park-paling of the 
cricket-field, where the above-described col- 
loquy had taken place, and surveyed the 
landscape. Immediately beneath him was 
a large meadow, from which the hay had 
been just removed, and which, looking 
brown and bare and closely shorn as the 
chin of some retired Indian civiHan, re» 
mained yet fragrant fiom its recent trea- 
sure. The meadow sloped down to a broad 
sluggishly-flowing stream, imnavigated and 
unnavigable, where the tall green flags, 
Standing breast-high, bent and nodded 
gracefully, under the influence of the gentle 
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Summer breeze, to the broad-leaved water- 
lilies couchant below them. A notion of 
scuttling across the meadow and having 
" a bathe" in a sequestered part of the 
ötream which he well knew, faded out of 
little Sam Baker's mind before it was half 
formed. Though a determined larker and 
leader in mischief among his coevals, he 
was too chivalrous to take advantage of the 
opportunity which their Chiefs illness gave 
him over his natural enemies, the masters. 
Their chief s illness ! And little Sam 
Baker's eyes were lifted from the river and 
^xed themselves on a house about a quarter 
of a mile fiirther on — a low-roofed, one- 
•etoreyed, red-brick house, with a thatched 
roof and little mullioned Windows, from 
one of which a white blind was fluttering 
in the evening breeze. " That's his room," 
Said little Sam Baker to himself. "Poor 
old Ashurst ! He wasn't half a bad old 
chap; he often let me off a hundred lines 
he — ^poor old Ashurst!" And two large 
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tears burst from the small boy's eyes and 
rolled down his cheeks: 

The boy was right. Where the white 
blind fluttered was the dominie's bedroom, 
and there the dominie lay dying. A gaunt, 
Square, ugly room with panelled walls, on 
which the paint had cracked and rubbed 
and blistered, with such furniture as it pos- 
sessed old-fashioned, lumbering, and mean, 
with evidence of poverty every where— evi- 
dence of poverty which a woman's hand 
had evidently tried to screen and soften 
without much effect, The bed, its well- 
wom red-moreen curtains with a dirty 
yellow border, having been tightly bound 
round each sculptured post for the admit- 
tance of air, stood near the window, on which 
its occupant frequently tumed his glazed 
an^ sunken eyes. The sun had gone to 
rest, the invalid had marked its sinking, and 
so had those who watched him, and the 
same thought had occurred to all, but not 
a Word had been spoken; but the roseate 
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flush which it leaves behind still lingered 
in the heavens, and, as if in mockery, lent 
momentarily to the dying man's cheek a 
bright healthy hue such as it was not des- 
tined to wear in life again. The flush grew 
fainter, and faded away, and then a glance 
at the face, robbed of its artifidal glory, 
must have been conclusive as to the in- 
evitable result. For the cheeks were hollow 
and Bunken, yeUowish-white in colour, 
and cold and clammy to the touch; the 
eyes, with scarcely any fire left in them, 
seemed set in large bistre rings; the nose 
was thin and pinched, and the bloodless lips 
were tightly compressed with an expression 
of acute paiQ. 

The ßev. James Ashurst was dymg. 
Everyone in Helmingham knew that, and 
nearly everyone had a word of kindness 
and commiseration for the stricken man, 
and for his wife and daughter. Dr. Os- 
borne had carried the news up to the Park 
several days previously, and Sir Thomas 
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had hemmed and coughed, and said, " Dear 
me !" and Lady Churcliill had staken her 
head piteously on hearing it. "And no- 
thing much to leave in the way of — eh, 
my dear doctor ?" It was the doctor's tum 
to shake his head then, and he solaced him- 
seif with a large pinch of snuflF, taken in a 
flourishing and sonorous manner, before he 
replied that he believed matters in that way 
were much worse than people thought ; that 
he did not believe there was a single penny 
— ^not a Single penny : indeed, it was a thing 
not to be generally talked of, but he might 
mention it in the strictest confidence to Sir 
Thomas and my lady, who had always 
proved themselves such good friends to the 
Ashursts — ^that was, he had mentioned to 
Mrs. Ashurst that there was one famt hope 
of saving her husband's life, if he would 
submit to a certain Operation which only 
one man in England, Godby of St. Vitus's 
Hospital in London, could perform. But 
when he had mentioned Godby's p-obable 
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fee — and you could not expect these emi- 
nent men to leave their regulär work, and 
come down such a long distance under a 
large sum — he saw at once how the land 
lay, and that it was impossible for them to 
raise the money. Miss Ashurst — curious 
girl that, so determined and all that kind 
of thing— had indeed pressed him so hard 
that he had sent his man over to the tele* 
graph-office at Brocksopp with a message 
inquiring what would be Godby's exact 
Charge for running down — it was a mere 
question of distance with these men, so 
much a mile, and so much for the Operation 
— ^but he knew the sum he had named was 
not far out, 

From the Park, Dr. Osbome had driven 
his very decorous little four-wheeler to 
Woolgreaves, the residence of the Cres- 
wells, his other great patients, and there he 
had given a modified version of his story, 
with a very much modified result. For old 
Mr. Creswell was away in France, and 
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neither of the two young ladies was of an 
age to feel much sympathy, unless with 
their intimate relations, and they had been 
educated abroad, and seen but little of the 
Helmingham folk; and as for Tom Cres- 
well, he was the imp of the school, having 
all Sam Baker's love of mischief without 
any of his good heart, and would not have 
cared who was ill or who died, provided 
iUness or death afforded occasion for slack- 
ing work and making holiday. Everyone 
eise in the parish was grieved at the news. 
The rector — bland, polished, and well en- 
dowed Avith worldly goods — had been most 
actively compassionate towards his less for- 
tunate brother; the farmers, who looked 
upon "Master Ashurst" as a marvel of 
book-learning, the labourers, who had con- 
sented to the removal of the village sports, 
held from time inunemorial on the village 
green, to a remote meadow, whence the 
noise could not penetrate to the sick man's 
room, and who had considerately lowered 
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the matter as well as the manner of their 
singing as they passed tlie school-house at 
night in jovial chorus — all these people 
pitied the old man dymg, and the old wife 
whom he would leave behind. They did 
not say much aboat the daughter ; when 
they referred to her it was generally to the 
effect that she would manage tolerably well 
for herseif, for " she were a right plucked 
un, Miss Marian were." 

They were right. It needed little skill 
in physiognomy to trace, even under the 
influence of the special circumstances sur- 
rounding her, the pluck and spirit and de^ 
termination in every feature of Marian 
Ashurst's face. They were patent to the 
most ordinary beholder ; patent in the 
brown eye, round rather than elongated, 
small yet bright as a beryl ; in the short 
sharply curved nose^ in the delicately 
rounded chin, which relieved the jaw of a 
certain fulness, sufficiently characteristic, 
but scarcely pretty. Variety of expression 
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was Marian's great charm ; her mobile 
features acting under every Impulse of her 
mind, and giving expression to her every 
thought. Those who had seen her seldom, 
or only in one mood, would scarcely have 
recognised her in another. To the old man, 
lying stretched on his death-bed, she had 
been a fairy to be worshipped, a plaything 
to be for ever prized. In his presence the 
brown eyes were always bright, the small, 
sharp, white teeth gleamed between the ripe 
red lips, and one could scarcely have traced 
the jaw, that occasionally rose rigid and 
hard as iron, in the soft expanse of the 
downy cheek. Had he been able to raise 
his eyes, he would have seen a very dif- 
ferent look in her face as, after bending 
over the bed and ascertaining that her 
father slept, she turned to the other occu- 
pant of the room, and said, more in the 
tone of one pondering over and repeating 
something previously heard than of a direct 
question : 
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"A hundred and thirty guineas, mo- 
ther!" 

For a minute Mrs. Ashurst made her no 
reply. Her thoughts were far away. She 
could scarcely realise the scene passing 
round her, though she had pictured it to 
herseif a hundred times in a hundred dif- 
ferent phases. Years ago — how many 
years ago it seemed ! — she was delicate and 
fragile, and thought she should die before 
her husband, and she would lie awake for 
hours in the night, rehearsing her own 
death-bed, and thinking how she should 
teil James not to grieve after her, but to 
marry again, anybody except that Eleanor 
Shaw, the organist's daughter, and she 
should be sorry to think of that flighty 
minx going through the linen and china 
after she was gone. And now the time 
had reaUy come, and he was going to be 
taken from her ; he, her James, with his 
big brown eyes and long silky hair, and 
strong lithe figure, as she first remembered 
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him — ^going to be taken from her now, and 
leave her an old woman, poor and lone and 
forlom — and Mrs, Ashurst tried to stop the 
tears which rolled down her face, and to 
reply to her daughter's stränge remaxk. 

" A hundred and thirty guineas ! yes, 
my dear, you're thinking of Mr. — ^I forget 
his name — the surgeon. That was the sum 
he named." 

" YouVe sure of it, mother?" 

" Certain sure, my dear ! Mr. Casserly, 
Dr, Osborne's assistant, a very pleasant- 
spoken young man, showed me the tele- 
graph message, and I read it for myself. 
It gave me such a tum that I thought I 
should have dropped, and Mr. Casserly 
oifered me some salvolatile or peppermint 
— I mean of his own accord, and never in- 
tended to charge for it, T am sure." 

"A hundred and thirty guineas! and 
the one chance of saving his life is to be 
lost because we cannot command that sum ! 
Good God ! to think of our losing him for 
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want of — Is there no one, mother, firom 
whom we could get it? Think, think ! It's 
of no use sitting crying there ! Think, is 
there no one who could help us in this 
strait?" 

The feeling of dignity which Mrs. 
Ashurst knew she ought to have assumed 
was scared by her daughter's earnestness, 
so the old lady merely feil to smoothing 
her dress, and, after a minute's pause, said 
in a tremulous voice, 

" I fear there is no one, my dear I The 
rector, I daresay, would do something, but 
I'm afraid your father has already borrowed 
money of him, and I know he has of Mr. 
King, the chairman of the govemors of the 
school. I don't know whether Mr. Cas- 
serly — " 

" Mr. Casserly, mother, a parish doctor's 
drudge ! Is it likely that he would be able 
to assist US?" 

"Well, I don't know, my dear, about 
being able, I'm sure he would be willing ! 
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He was so kind about that salvolatile that 
I am sure he would do what — Lord! we 
nev^r thought of Mr. Creswelll" 

Set and hard as Marian's face had been 
throughout the dialogue, it grew even more 
rigid as she heard these words. Her lips 
tightened, and her brow clouded as she 
Said, ^'Do you think that I should have 
overlooked that chance, mother? Do you 
not know that Mr. Creswell is away in 
France? He is the very first person to 
whom I shonld have thought of applying." 

Under any other circumstances, Mrs. 
Ashurst would have been excessively de- 
lighted at this announcement. As it was, 
she merely said, " The young ladies are at 
Woolgreaves, I think." 

"The young ladies!" repeated Marian, 
bitterly — " the young ladies ! The young 
doUs — dolts — dummies to try dresses on! 
What are Maude and Gertrude Creswell 
to US, mother? What kindness, courtesy 
even, have they ever shown us? To get 
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at their uncle's purse is what we most 
need — ^" 

" 0, Marian, Marian!" intemipted Mrs. 
Ashurst, "what are you saying?" 

"Saying?" replied Marian calmly — 
"Saying? Thetruth! What should I say 
when I know that if we had the command 
of Mr. Creswell's purse, father's life might 
— ^from what I gather from Dr. Osbome, 
most probably would — be saved! Are ^ 
these circumstances under which one should 
be meek and mild and thankfiil for one's 
lot in life ! Is this a time to talk of grati- 
tude and — He's moving! Yes, darling 
father, Marian is here !" 

Two hours afterwards, Marian and Dr. 
Osborne stood in the porch. There were 
tears in the eye» of the garrulous but 
kindly old man; but the girl's eyes were 
dry, and her face was set harder and more 
rigid than ever. The doctor was the first 
to speak. 
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"Good-night, my dear child," said he; 
" and may God comfort you in your afflic- 
tion! I have given your poor mother a 
composing draught, and trust to find her 
better in the moming. Fortunately, you 
require nothing of that kind. God bless 
you, dear ! It will be a consolation to you, 
as it is to me, to know that your father, my 
dear old friend, went off perfectly pla^id 
and peacefully.'' 

"It is a consolation, doctor — more 
especially as I believe such an ending is 
rare with people sufferuig under his dis- 
ease." 

"His disease, child? Why, what do 
you think your father died of?" 

"Think, doctor? I know! Of the 
want of a hundred and thirty guineas !" 
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CHAPTER IL 



RETROSPECTIVE. 



The Beverend James ABhurst had been 
head master of the Helmingham Grammar 
School for nearly a quarter of a Century. 
Many old people in the village had a vivid 
recoUection of him as a young man, with 
his bright brown hair curling over his coatr 
coUar, his frank fearless glances, his rapid 
jerky walk. They recollected how he was 
by no means particularly well received by 
the powers that then were, how he was 
spoken of as " one of the new schodl" — a 
termin itself supposed to convey the highest 
degree of opprobrium — ^and how the eiders 
had shaken their heads and prophesied that 
no good would come of the change, and that 
it would have been better to have held on 
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to old Dr. Munch, after all. Old Dr. Manch, 
who had been Mr. Ashurst's immediate 
predecessor, was as bad a specimen of the 
old-fashioned, nothing-doing, sinecure-seek- 
ing pedagogue as could well be imagined ; 
a rotund, red-faced, gouty-footed divine, 
with a thick layer of limp white cravat 
loosely tied round Ms short neck, and Ms 
suit of clerical sables splashed with a culi- 
nary spray ; a man whose originally small 
stock of classical leammg had graduaUy 
Med awa,, and who« 'originly Ur^ 
stock of idleness and self-gratification had 
simultaneously increased. Forty male chü- 
dren, bom in lawful wedlock in the parish 
of Helmingham, and properly presented on 
the foundation, might have enjoyed the 
advantages of a free classical and mathe- 
matical education at the Grammar School 
under the will of old Sir Ranulph Clinton, 
the founder ; but, under the lax rule of Dr. 
Manch, the forty gradaally dwindled to 
twenty, and of these twenty bat few at- 
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tended school in the aftemoon, knowing 
perfectly that for the first few minutes after 
Coming in from dinner the doctor paid but 
little attention as to which members of the 
class might be present, and that in a very 
few minutes he feil into a State of pleasant 
and unbroken slumber. 

This State of affairs was terrible, and, 
worst of all, it was getting buzzed abroad. 
The two or three conscientious boys who 
really wanted to leam shook their heads in 
despair, and appealed to their parents to 
" let them leave ;" the score of lads who en- 
joyed the existing State of affairs were, lad- 
like, unable to keep it to themselves, and 
went about calling on their neighbours to 
rejoice with them; so, speedüy, everyone 
knew the State of affairs in Hehningham 
Grammar School. The trustees of the 
charity, or "govemors," as they were 
caUed, had not the least notion how to 
proceed. They were, for the most part, 
respectable tradesmen of the place, who had 
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vague ideas about " College" as of a seques- 
tered spot where young men walked about 
in stuff gowns and trencher caps, and were, 
by some unexplained circumstance, rendered 
fit and ready for the bishop to convert into 
clergymen. There must, they thought, 
probably be in this " College" someone fit to 
take the place of old Dr. Munch, who must 
be got rid o^ come what may. At first, 
the resident "govemors" — the tradesmen 
of HelmiQgham — ^thought it best to write 
to two of their colleagues, who were nou- 
resident, and not by any manner of means 
tradesmen, being, in fact, two distinguished 
peers of the reahn, who, holding property 
in the neighbourhood, had, for political 
reasons, thought fit to cause themselves to 
be elected govemors of old Sir Kanulph 
Clinton's foundation. The letters explain- 
ing the state of aflPairs and asking for advice 
were duly written ; but matters political 
were at a standstill just then ; there was 
not the remotest chance of an election for 
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years ; and so the two private secretaries of 
the two noble lords pitched their respective 
letters into their respective waste-baskets, 
with mutual grins of pity and contempt for 
the writers. Thrown back on their own 
resources, the resident govemors deter- 
mined on applying to the rector; acting 
under the feeling that he, as a clergyman, 
must have been to this " College/' and would 
doubtless be able to put them in the way of 
securing such a man as they required. And 
ihej were right. The then rector, though 
an old man, still kept up occasional epis- 
tolary intercourse with such of his coevals 
as remained at the university in the enjoy- 
ment of dignities of fellowships ; and, being 
himself both literate and conscientious, was 
by no means sorry to lend a hand towards 
the removal of Dr. Munch, whom he looked 
upon as a scandal to the cloth. A corre- 
ßpondence entered into between the rector 
of Helmingham and the Principal of St. 
Beowulph's College, Oxford, resulted in the 
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enforced resignation of Dr. Munch as tiie 
head master of Helmingham Grammar 
School, and the appointment of the Rever- 
end James Ashurst as his successor. The 
old doctor took his fate very calmly; he 
knew that for a long time he had been doing 
nothing, and had been sufficiently well paid 
for it. He settled down in a pleasant village 
in Kent, where an old crony of his held the 
Position of warden to a City Company's 
charity, and this history knows him no 
more. 

When James Ashurst received his ap- 
pointment he was about eight-and-twenty, 
had taken a double second class, had been 
Scholar and tutor of his College, and stood 
well for a fellowship. By nature silent and 
reserved, and having found it necessary for 
the achievement of his position to renounce 
nearly all society — for he was by no means 
a brilliant man, and his successes had been 
gained by plodding industry, and constant 
application rather than by the exercise of 
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any natural talent — James Ashurst had 
but few acquaintances, and to them he 
never talked of his private affairs. They 
wondered when they heard that he had 
renounced certain prospects, notably those 
of a fellowship, for so poor a preferment as 
two hundred pounds a-year and a free 
house : for they did not know that the odd, 
shy, silent man had found time in the in- 
tervals of his reading to win the heart of a 
pretty trusting gu*!, and that the great 
hope of his life, that of being able to marry 
her and take her to a decent home of 
which she would be mistress, was about - to 
be accomplished. 

On a dreary, dull day, in the beginning 
of a bitter January, Mr. Ashurst arrived at 
Helmingham. He found the schoolhouse 
dirty, dingy, and uncomfortable, bearing 
traces everywhere of the negligence and 
squalor of its previous occupant; but the 
chairman of the govemors, who met him 
on his arrival, told him that it should be 
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thoroughly cleaned and renovated during 
the Easter holidays, and the mention of 
those holidays caused James Ashurst's 
heart to leap and throb with an intensity 
with which house-painting could not pos-» 
sibly have anything to do. In the Easter 
holidays he was to make Mary Bridger his 
wife, and that thought sustained him spien- 
didly during the three dreary intervening 
months, and helped him to make head 
against a sea of troubles raging round him, 
For the task on which he had entered was 
no easy one. Such boys as had remained 
in the school under the easy rule of Dr, 
Munch were of a class much lower than 
that for which the benefits of the founda- 
tion had been contemplated by the bene- 
volent old knight, and having been unac- 
customed to any discipline, had arrived at 
a pitch of lawlessness which required all 
the new master's energy to combat. This 
necessary strictness made him unpopulär 
with the boys, and at first with their 
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parents, who made loud complaints of their 
children being "put upon," and in some 
cases where bodily punishment had been 
inflicted had threatened retribution. Then 
the Chief tradespeople and the farmera, 
among whom Dr. Munch had been a daily 
and nightly guest, drinking his mug of 
ale er his tumbler of brandy - and - water, 
«noking his long clay pipe, taking his hand 
at whist, and listening, if not with pleasure, 
at any rate without remonstrance, to lan- 
guage and stories more than sufficiently 
broad and indecorous, found that Mr. 
Aßhurst civiUy, but persistently, refused 
their proflfered hospitality, and in conse- 
quence pronounced him "stuck-up.'' No 
man was more free from class prejudices, 
but he had been bred in old Somerset coun- 
try Society, where the squirearchymaintained 
an aknost feudal dignity, and his career in 
College had not taught him the policy of 
being on terms of familiarity with those 
whom Fortune had made his inferiors. 
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So James Ashurst struggled on during 
the first three months of his novitiate at 
Helmingham, earnestly and energetically 
striviBg to do his duty, with, it must be 
confessed, but poor result. The governors 
of the school had been so impressed by the 
rector's recommendation, and by the testi- 
monials which the new master had sub- 
mitted to them, that they expected to find 
the regeneration of the establishment would 
commence immediately upon James Ash- 
urst's appearance upon the scene,^ and were 
rather disappomted when they fourid that, 
while the number of scholars remained 
much the same as at the time of Dr. 
Munch's retirement, the general dissatis- 
faction in the village was much greater 
than it had ever been during the reign of 
that summarily - treated pedagogue. The 
rector, to be sure, remained true to the 
choice he had recommended, and main- 
tained evervwhere that Mr. Ashurst had 
done very well in the face of the greatest 
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difficulties, and would yet bring Helming- 
ham into notice. But, notwithstanding 
constant ocular proof to the contrary, the 
farmers held that in the clerical profession, 
as in freemasonry, there was a certain oc- 
cult something beyond the ordinary ken, 
which bound members of " the cloth" to- 
gether, and induced them to support each 
other to the utmost Stretch of their con- 
sciences — a proceeding which, in the opinion 
of freethinking Hehningham, allowed for a 
considerable amount of elasticity. 

At length the long-looked for Easter 
tide arrived, and James Ashnrst hurried 
away from the dull gray old midland coun- 
try village to the bright little Thames-bor- 
dered town where lived his love. A wed- 
ding with the church approach one brilliant 
pathway of spring flowers, a honeymoon of 
such happiness as one knows but once in a 
lifetime, passed in the lovely Lake country, 
and then Helmingham again, But with a 
different aspect. The old schoolhouse itself 
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brave in fresh paint and new plaster, its 
renovated diamond Windows, its cleaned 
slab so classically eloquent on the merits 
fandatoris nostri let in over the porch, its 
newly stuccoed fives' wall and fresh-gra- 
velled playground ; aU this was stränge but 
intelligible. But James Ashurst could not 
understand yet the change that had come 
over his inner hfe. To retum after a hard 
day's grinding in a null of boys to his own 
rooms, was, during the first three months 
of his career at Helmingham, merely to ex- 
change active purpose for passive existence. 
Now, his life did but begin when the 
labours of the day were over, and he and 
his wife passed the evenings together, in 
planning to combat with the present, in 
delightfiil anticipations of the future. Mr. 
Ashurst unwittingly and without the least 
intending it, had made a very lucky hit in 
his selection of a wife, so far as the Hel- 
mingham people were concerned. He was 
" that bumptious" as they expressed it, or 
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as we will more charitably say, he was 
sufficiently independent, not to care one 
rap what the Helmingham people thought 
of anything he did, provided he had, as 
indeed at that time he always had-:-for he 
was conscientious in the highest degree — 
the knowledge that he was acting rightly 
according to his light. In a very few 
weeks the actual sweetness, the quiet frank- 
ness, the most enthusiastie charm of Mrs. 
Ashurst's demeanour had neutralised all 
the ill-effects of her husband's three months' 
previous career. She was a small-boned, 
small-featured, delicate-looking little wo- 
man, and as such excited a certain amount 
of compassion and kindness amid the mid- 
land-county ladies, who, as their husbands 
Said of them, " ran big." It was a positive 
relief to one to hear her soft little treble 
voice after the booming diapason of the 
Helmingham ladies, or to see her pretty 
little fat dimpled hands flashing here and 
there in some coquetry of needlework after 
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being accustomed to looking on at the 
steady play of particularly bony and knuckly 
members in the unremitting torture of 
eminently utilitarian employment. High 
and low, gentle and simple, rieh and poor, 
still feit eqnally kindly disposed towards 
Mrs. Ashurst. Mrs. Peacock, wife of Squire 
Peacock, a tremendous magnate and squire 
of the neighbouring parish, feU so much in 
love with her that she made her husband 
send their only son, a magnificent youth 
destined eventually for Eton, Oxford, Par- 
liament, and a partnership in a brewery, to 
be introduced to the Muses as a parlour- 
boarder in Mr. Ashurst's house, and Hiram 
Brooks, the blacksmith and minister of the 
Independent Chapel, who was at never- 
ending war with all the members of the 
Establishment, made a special exception in 
Mrs. Ashurst's favour, and doffed his greasy 
leathem cap to her as she passed the forge. 
And his pretty little wife brought him 
good fortune, as well as domestic happi- 
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ness? James Ashurst delighted to think 
so. His popularity in the village, and in 
the surrounding country, was on the in- 
crease ; the number of scholars on the foun- 
dership had reached its authorised limit (a 
source of great gratification, though of no 
pecuniary profit to the head master) ; and 
Master Peacock had now two or three fel- 
low-boarders, each of whom paid a fine an- 
nual sum. The govemors thought better 
of their head master now, and the old rec- 
tor had lived long enough to see his recom- 
mendation thoroughly accepted, and his 
prophecy, as regards the improved status 
of the school, duly fulfilled. Populär, suc- 
cessful in his little way, and happy in his 
domestic relations, James Ashurst had but 
one want. His wife was childless, and this 
was to him a source of discomfort, always 
feit and occasionally expressed. He was 
just the man who would have doated on a 
chüd, would have suffered him seif to have 
been pleasantly befooled by its gambols, 
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and have worshipped it in every phase of 
its tyranny. But it was not to be, he sup- 
posed ; that was to be the one black drop 
in his draught of happiness: and then, after 
he had been married for five or six years, 
Mrs. Ashurst brought him a little daugh- 
ter. His hopes were accomplished, but he 
nearly lost his wife in their accomplish- 
ment; while he dandled the newly-bom 
treasure in his arms, Mrs. Ashnrst's life 
was despaired of ; and when the chubby 
baby had grown up into a strong child, and 
from that sphere of life had softened down 
into a peacefal girl, her mother, always 
slight and delicate, had become a constant 
invalid, whose ill-health caused her hus- 
band the greatest anxiety, and almost did 
away with the delight he had in anticipat- 
ing every wish of his darling little Ma- 
rfan. 

James Ashurst had longed for a child, 
and he loved his little daughter dearly 
when she came; but even then his wife 
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held the deepest and most sacred place in 
bis heart, and as he marked her faded cheek 
and lustreless eye, he feit a pang of re- 
morse, and accused himself of having set 
himself np against the just judgment of 
Providence, and having now received the 
due reward of his repining. For one who 
thought his darling must be restored to 
health, no sacrifice could be too great to 
accomplish that result; and the Hehning- 
ham people, who loved Mrs. Ashurst dearly, 
but who in their direst straits were never 
accostomed to look for any other advice 
than that which could be afforded them by 
Dr. Osbome, or his village Opponent, Mr. 
Sharood, were Struck with admiration when 
Dr. Langton, the great county physician, 
the oracle of Brocksopp, was called into 
consultation. Dr. Langton was a very little 
man, noted almost as much for his reticence 
as his skill. He never wasted a word. 
After a carefal examination of Mrs. Ash- 
urst he pronounced it to be a tiresome 
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case, and prescribed a four months' resi- 
dence at the baths of Ems as the likely 
treatment to effect a mitigation, if not a 
eure. Dr. Osbome, after the great man's 
departure, laughed aloud in his bluff way 
at the idea of a country schooLnaster send- 
ing his wife to Ems. 

^^ Langton is so much in the habit of 
going about among the country fiimilies, 
and these novi homines of manu&cturers 
who stink of brass, as they say in these 
parts, that he forgets there is such a thing 
as having to look carefully at ways and 
meanS) my dear Ashurst, and make both 
dovetail. Baths of Ems, indeed! I'm 
afiuid youVe thrown away your ten 
guineas, my good Mend, if that's all youVe 
got out of Langton !" 

But Dr. Osbome's smile was suddenly 
checked when Mr. Ashurst said very 
quietly that as his wife's health was dearer 
to him than anything on earth, and that 
there was no sacrifice which he would 
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not make to accomplish its restoration, 
he should find means of sending her to 
Germany, and keeping her there until it 
was Seen what effect the change had on 
her. 

And he did it! For two successive 
Summers Mrs. Ashurst went to Ems with 
the old nurse who had brought her up, and 
accompanied her from her pretty river-side 
home to Helmingham; and at the end of 
the second season she retumed compara- 
tively well and strong. But she needed 
all her strength and health when she 
looked at her husband, who came to 
meet her in London, and found him 
thin, changed, round-shouldered, and hol- 
low-eyed, the very shadow of his former 
seif. James Ashurst had carried through 
his plans as regarded his wife at enor- 
mous sacrifice. He had no ready money 
to meet the sudden call upon his purse 
which such an expedition rendered ne- 
cessarVj and he had recourse to money- 
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lenders to raise the first loans required, 
then to Mends to pay the interest on 
and obtain renewals of tliese loans, then 
to other money-lenders to replace the 
original sums, and to other friends to re- 
pay a portion of the first friendly loans, 
until by the time his wife returned from 
the second visit to the Continent he found 
himself so inextricably involved that he 
dare not face his position, dare not think 
of it himself, much less have taken her into 
his confidence, and so went blindly on, pay- 
mg interest on interest, and hoping ever 
with a vague hope for some relief from his 
troubles. 

That relief never came to James Ash- 
urst in his lifetime. He struggled on in 
the same hopeless, helpless, hand-to-mouth 
fashion for about eight years more, always 
impecunious in the highest degree, always 
intending to retrieve his fallen fortune, al- 
ways slowly but surely breaking and be- 
coming less and less of a man under the 
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hara«s of pecuniary teoubles, when the 
illness whicli for some time had threat- 
ened bim set in, and, as we have seen, he 
died. 



CHAPTER IIL 



MABIAN, 



Thb Kttle child who was so long prayed 
for, and who came at last in answer to 
James Ashurst's fervent prayers, had no- 
thing during her chüdhood to distingukh 
her from ordinary cMdren. It is scarcely 
worthy of record that her mother had a 
hundred anecdotes illustrative of her pre- 
cocity, of her diflference from other infants, 
of certain peculiarities never before noticed 
in a chüd of tender years. All mothers 
say these things whether they believe them 
or not, and Mrs. Ashurst, stretched on her 
sick-couch, did believe them, and found in 
watching what she believed to be the ab- 
normal gambols of her child, a certain 
relief from the constant, dreary, wearing 
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pain which 8apped her strength, and ren- 
dered her life void and colourless and un- 
satisfactoiy. James Ashurst believed them 
fervently; even if they had required a 
greater amount of credulity than that 
which he was blessed with, he, knowing 
it gave the greatest pleasure to his wife, 
would have stuck to the text that Marian 
was a wonderful, " really, he might say, a 
very wonderfiil child." But he had never 
Seen anything of chüdhood since his own, 
which he had forgotten, and the awakening 
of the commonest faculties in his daughter 
came upon him as extraordinary revelations 
of subtle character, which, when their pos- 
sessor had arrived at years of maturity, 
would astonish the world. The Helmingham 
people did not subscribe to these opinions, 
most of them had children of their own, who, 
they considered, were quite as eccentric, 
and odd, and peculiar as Marian Ashurst. 
"Not that Tmxfor lowin that to be pert 
and sassy one minute, and sittin' mum- 
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Chance wi'out sa much as a word to throw 
at a dog the next, is quite manners," they 
would say among themselves; "but what's 
ye to expect ? Poor Mrs. Ashurst layin' 
on the brode of her back, and little enough 
of that, poor thing, and that poor feckless 
creature, the schoohnaster, buzzed i' his 'ed 
wi' book lamin' and that ! A pretty pab 
to bring up such a tyke as Miss Madge !" 

That was in the very early days of her 
life. As the '^tyke" grew up she dropped 
all outward signs of tykishness, and seemed 
to be endeavouring to prove that eccen- 
tricity was the very last thing to be as- 
cribed to her. The Misses Lewin, whose 
finishing-school was renowned throughout 
the county, declared they had never had 
so quick or so hardworking a pupil as Miss 
Ashurst, or one who had done them so 
much credit in so short a time. The new 
rector of Helmingham declared that he 
should not have known how to get through 
his class and parish work had it not been 
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for the assistance which he had received 
from Miss Ashurst at times when — ^when 
really — ^well, other young ladies would, 
without the slightest härm to themselves, 
be it Said, have been enjojdng themselves 
in the croquet-ground. When the wardrobe 
woman retired from the school to enter into 
the bonds of wedlock with the drill-sergieant 
(whose expansive ehest and manly fignre, 
when going through the " exercise without 
clubs," might have softened Medusa her- 
self), Marian Ashurst at once took upon 
herseif the vacant Situation, and resolutely 
refused to allow anyone eise to fill it. These 
may have been put down as eccentricities ; 
they were evidences of odd character cer- 
tainly not usually found in girls of Marianus 
age, but they were proofs of a spirit fiar 
above tykishness. All her best fnends, 
except, of course, the members of her 
famüy whose views regarding her were 
naturaUy extremely circumscribed, notieed 
in the girl an exceedingly great desire for 
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the acquisition of knowledge, a power of 
industry and application quite unusual, an 
extraordinary devotion to anything she 
undertook, which suflfered itself to be turned 
away by no temptation, to be wearied by 
no fatigue. Always eager to help in any 
scheme, always bright-eyed and clear- 
headed and keen-witted, never unduly 
asserting herseif, but always having her 
own way while persuading her interlocutors 
that she was foUowing their dictates, the 
odd shy child grew up into a girl less shy, 
indeed, but scarcely less odd. And certainl)'^ 
not lovable : those who fought her battles 
most strongly — and even in that secluded 
village there were social and domestic 
battles, strong intemecine warfare, carried 
on with BS much rancour as in the great 
city itself — ^were compelled to admit there 
was " a something" in her which they dis- 
liked, and which occasionally was eminently 
repulsive. 

This something had developed itself 
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strongly in the character of the child, 
before she emerged into girlhood, and 
though it remained vague as to definition, 
while distinct as to Impression in the minds 
of others, Marfan herseif understood it per- 
fectly, and could have told anyone, had 
she chosen, what it was that made her 
unlike the other children, apart from her 
being brighter and smarter than they, a 
difference which she also perfeotly under- 
stood. She would have said, " I am very 
fond of money, and the others are not ; 
they are content to have food and clothes, 
bat I hke to see the money that is paid for 
them, and to have some of it, all for my- 
self, and to heap it up and look at it, and 
1 am not satisfied as they are, when they 
have what they want — I want better things, 
nicer food, and smarter clothes, and more 
than them, the money. I don't say so, 
because I know papa hasn't got it, and 
so he cannot give it to me; but 1 wish 
he could. There is no use talking and 
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gruinbling about things we cannot have ; 
people laugh at you, and are glad you are 
so foolish when you do that, so I say no- 
thing about it, but I wish I was rieh." 

Marfan would have made some such 
answer to anyone who should have endea- 
voured to get at her mind to find out what 
that was lurking there, never cleariy seen, 
but always plainly feit, which made her 
" old-fashioned," in other than the pathetic 
and interesting sense in which that expres- 
sion has come to be used with reference 
to children, before she had entered upon 
her teens. 

A clever mother would have found out 
this grave and ominous component of the 
child's character — ^would have interpreted 
the absence of the thoughtless extrava- 
gance, so charming, if sometimes so trying, 
of childhood — would have been quick to 
have noticed that Marfan asked, "What 
will it cost?" and gravely entered into 
mental calculation on occasions when other 
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children would have demanded the pur- 
chase of a coveted article clamorously, and 
shrieked if it were refused. But Mrs. 
Ashurst was not a clever mother, she was 
only a loving, indulgent, rather helpless 
one, and the little Marian's careful ways 
were such a practical comfort to her, while 
the child was young, that it never occurred 
to her to investigate their origin, to ask 
whether such a very desirable and fortu- 
nate eflfect could by possibility have a 
reprehensible, dangerous, insidious cause. 
Marian never wasted her pennies, Marian 
never spoiled her frocks, Marian never lost 
or broke anything; all these exceptional 
virtues Mrs. Ashurst carefully noted and 
treasured in the storehouse of her memory. 
What she did not notice was, that Marian 
never gave an3rthing away, never volun- 
tarily shared any of her little possessions 
with her playfellows, and, when directed to 
do so, complied with a reluctance which all 
her pride, aU her brave dread of the ap- 
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pearance of being coerced, hardly enabled 
her to subdue, and suflfered afterwards in 
an unchildlike way. What she did not 
observe was, that Harlan was not to be 
taken in by glitter and show; that she 
preferred, from the early days in which 
her power of exhibiting her preference was 
limited by the extent of the choice which 
the toy-merchant — ^who combined hardbake 
and hairdressing with ministering to the 
pleasures of infancy — aflforded within the 
sum of sixpence. If Harlan took anyone 
into her confidence, or asked advice on such 
solemn occaslons — ^generally ensuing on a 
protracted hoarding of the coin in question 
— ^it would not be by the questlons, " Is it 
the prettiest?" "Is it the nicest?" but, 
" Do you think it is worth sixpence ?" and 
the child would look from the toy to the 
money, held closely in the shut palm of her 
chubby band, with a perturbed counten- 
ance, in which the pleasure of the acquisi- 
tion was almost neutralised by the pain of 
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the payment — a countenance in which the 
spirit of barter was to be discemed by 
knowing eyes. But none such took note 
of Marian's childhood. The Illumination 
of love is rather dazzling than searching 
in the case of mothers of Mrs. Ashnrst's 
class, and she was dazzled. Marian was 
perfection in her eyes, and at an age at 
which the Inversion of the relations be- 
tween mother and daughter, common 
enough in later life, would have appeared 
to others unreasonable, preposterous, Mrs. 
Ashurst surrendered herseif whoUy, hap- 
pily, to the guidance and the care of her 
daughter. The inevitable self-assertion of 
the stronger mind took place, the inevitable 
Submission of the weaker. In this instance, 
a gentle, persuasive, unconscious self-asser- 
tion, a joyful yielding, without one tra- 
versing thought of humiliation or deposi- 
tion. 

Her daughter was so clever, so helpful, 
so grave, so good, her economy and manage- 
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ment — surely they were wonderful in so 
young a girl, and must have come to her 
by instinct ? — ^rendered life such a different, 
so much easier a thing, delicate as she was, 
and requiring so disproportionate a share 
of their small means to be expended onher, 
that it was not surprising Mrs. Ashurst 
should see no possibility of evil in the ori- 
gm of such qualities. 

As for Marianus father, he was about as 
Kkely to discover a comet or a continent as 
to discern a flaw in his daughter's moral 
nature. The child, so longed for, so fer- 
vently implored, remained always, in her 
father's sight, Heaven's best gift to him ; and 
he rejoiced exceedingly, and wondercd not 
a little, as she developed into the girl whom 
we have seen beside his death-bed. He 
rejoiced because she was so clever, so quick, 
so ready, had such a masterly mind and 
happy faculty of acquiring knowledge ; 
knowledge of the kind he prized and reve- 
renced ; of the kind which he feit would 
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remain to her, an inheritance for her life. 
He wondered why ghe was so strong^for he 
knew she did not take the pecuüar kind of 
strength of character from him or from her 
mother. 

It was not to be wondered at that these 
peculiarities of Marian Ashurst were notieed 
by the inhabitants of the village where she 
was bom, and where her childish days had 
been passed ; but it was remarkable that 
they were regarded with anything but ad- 
miration. For a keen appreciation of 
money, and an iinfailing determination to 
obtain their money's worth, had long been 
held to be eminenüy characteristie of the 
denizens of Hehningham. The cheese- 
factor used to declare that the hardest bar- 
gains throughout his county connection 
were those which Mrs. Croke, and Mrs. 
Whicher, and, worst of all, old Mrs. M'Shaw 
(who, though Hehningham bom and bred, 
had married Sandy M^Shaw, a Scotch gar- 
dener, imported by old Squire Creswell) 
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drove with him. Not the very best ale to 
be foundin the cellars of the Lion at Brock- 
sopp (and they could give you a good glass 
of ale, bright, beamihg, and mellow, at the 
Lion, when they chose), not the strong- 
est mahogany-coloured brandy-and -water, 
mixed in the bar by the fair hands of Miss 
Parkhurst hei-self, not even the celebrated 
rum-punch, the reeipe of which, like the 
songs of the Scandinavian scalds, had never 
been written out, but had descended orally 
to old Tilley, the short, stout, rubicund 
landlord — ^had ever softened the heart of a 
Hehningham farmer in the matter of busi- 
ness, or induced him to take a Shilling less 
on a quarter of wheat, or a truss of straw, 
than he had originally made up his mind to 
seil it at. 

"Canny Hehningham," was its name 
throughout the county, and its people were 
proud of it. Mr. Chambr^ an eamest cler- 
gyman who had succeeded the old rector, 
had been forwamed of the populär preju- 
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dice, and on the second Sunday of his min- 
istry addrcsscd his parishioners in a very 
powerful and eloquent discoursc upon the 
wickedness of avarice and the foUy of heap- 
ing up worldly riches ; after which, seeing 
that the only effeet his sormon had was to 
lay him open to palpable rudcness, he wisely 
concentrated his energies on his traiislation 
of Horace's Ödes (which has since gained 
him such great renown, and of which at 
least forty copies have been sold), and left 
his parishioners' souls to take care of them- 
selves. But however canny and saving 
they might be, and however sharply they 
might battle with the cheesefactor, and 
look after the dairymaid, as behoved far- 
mers' wives in these awful days of free 
trade (they had a firm belief in Helming- 
ham that " Cobden," under which generic 
name they understood it, was a kind of pcst, 
as is the smut in wheat, or the tick in 
sheep), all the principal dames in the vll- 
lage were greatly shocked at the unnatural 
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love of money which it was impossible to 
help noticing in Marian Ashurst. 

" There was time enow to think o' they 
things, money and such-like fash, when 
pipple was settled down," as Mrs. Croke 
Said; "but to see children hardenin' their 
hearts and scrooin* their pocket-money is 
nnnatural, to say the least of it !" It was 
unnatural and unpopulär in Helmingham. 
Mrs. Croke put such a screw on the cheese- 
fector, that in the evening after his deal- 
ings with her, that worthy fiUed the com- 
mercial room at the Lion with stränge 
oaths and modern instances of sharp deal- 
ing in which Mrs. Croke bore away the 
palm; but she was highly indignant when 
Lotty Croke's godmother bought her a 
savings-bank, a gray edifice, with what 
theatrical people call a practicable chimney, 
down which the intended savings should 
be deposited. Mrs. Whicher's dair3m[iaid, 
who, being fix)m Ireland, and a Roman 
Catholic in &.ith, was looked upon with 
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ßuspicion, not to say fear, in the village, 
and who was regarded by the farmers as 
in constant though secret communication 
with the Pope of Rome and the Jesuit Col- 
lege generaUy, declared that her mistress 
"canthered the life out of her" in the 
matter of small wages and much work; 
but Mrs. Whicher's daughter, Emily, had 
more crimson gowns, and more elegant 
bonnets, with regukr fields of poppies, and 
perfect harvests of ears of com growing 
out of them, than any of her compeers, for 
which choice articles the heavy bill of Ma- 
dame Morgan — formerly of Paris, now of 
Brocksopp— was paid without a murmur. 
"It's unnatral in a geU like Marfan Ashurst 
to think so much o' money and what it 
brings," would be a frequent remark at 
one of those private Helmingham insti- 
tutions known as " thick teas." And 
then Mrs. Croke would say, "And what 
like will a gell o' that sort look to 
marry? Why a man mann have poun's 
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and poun's before she'd say *yea' and 
buckle to!'' 

But that was a matter which Marfan 
had abeady decided upon. 



CHAPTER IV. 

mabian's choice. 

At a time when it seemed as though the 
unchildlike qualities which had distinguished 
the child from her playmates and coevals 
were intensifying and maturing in the girl 
growmg up, then, to all appearance, hard, 
calculating, and mercenary, Marfan Ashurst 
feil in love, and thenceforward the whole 
current of her being was diverted into 
healthier and more natural Channels. Fell 
in love is the right and the only description 
of the process so far as Marian was con- 
cemed. Of course she had frequently dis- 
cussed the great question which racks the 
hearts of boarding-school misses, and helps 
to fiU up the spare time of middle-aged 
women, with her young companions, had 
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listened with outward calmness and pro- 
priety, but with an enormous amount of 
unshown cynicism, to their simple gush- 
ings, and had said sufficient to lead them 
to beKeve that she joined in their fervent 
admiration of and aspiration for young men 
with black eyes and white hands, straight 
noses and curly hair. But all the time 
Marian was building for herseif a Castle in 
the air, the proprietor of which, whose wife 
she intended to be, was a very different 
person from the hairdressers' dummies 
whose regularity of feature caused the 
hearts of her companions to palpitate. The 
personal appearance of her future husband 
had never given her an instantes care ; she 
had no preference in the colour of his eyes 
or hair, in his height, style, or even of his 
age, except she thought she would rather 
he were old. Being old, he was more 
likely to be generous, less likely to be 
selfish, more likely to have amassed riches 
and to be wealthy. His fortune would be 
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made, not to be made ; there would be 
no struggling, no self-denial, no hope 
required. Marianus domestic experiences 
caused her to hate anything in which hope 
was required ; she had been dosed with 
hope without the smallest improvement, 
and had lost faith in the treatment. Mar- 
riage was the one chance possible for her 
to carry out the dearest, most deeply-im- 
planted, longest-cherished aspiration of her 
heart — the acquisition of money and power. 
She knew that the possession of the one led 
to the other; from the time when she had 
saved her schoolgirl pennies and had no- 
ticed the court paid to her by her little 
friends, to the then moment when the mere 
fact of her having a small stock of ready 
money, even more .than her sense and 
shrewdness, gave her position in that im- 
pecunious household, she had recognised 
the impossibility of achieving even a sem- 
blance of happiness in poverty. When she 
married, it should be for money, and for 
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money alone. In the hard school of life 
in which she had been trained she had 
leamed that the prize she was aiming at 
was a great one, and one difficult to be 
obtained; but that knowledge only made 
her the more determined in its pursuit. 
The difficulties around her were immense ; 
in the narrow circle in which she lived she 
had not any present chances of meeting 
with any person likely to be able to give 
her the position which she sought, far less 
of rendering him subservient to her wishes. 
But she waited and hoped; she was wait- 

i 

ing and hoping, calmly and quietly ful- 
filling the ordinary duties of her very or- 
dinary life, but never losing sight of her 
fixed intent. Then across the path of her 
life there came a man who seemed to give 
promise of eventually fulfilling the require- 
ments she had planned out for herseif. It 
was but a promise ; there was' nothing 
tangible; but the promise was so good, 
and the girl's heart yeamed for an occu- 
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pant, for, with all its hard teaching and its 
worldly aspirations, it was but human afker 
all. So her human heart and her worldly 
wisdom come to a compromise in the mat- 
ter of her acceptance of a lover, and the 
result of that compromise was her engage- 
ment to Walter Joyce. 

When the Helmingham Grammar School 
was under the misrule of old Dr. Munch, 
then at its lowest ebb, and nominations to 
the foundation were to be had for the ask- 
ing, and, indeed, in many cases sent a-beg- 
ging, it occurred to the old head master to 
oflfer one of the vacancies to Mr. Joyce, the 
principal grocer and maltster of the village, 
whose son was then just of an age to render 
him accessible to the benefits of the educa- 
tion which Sir Ranulph Clinton had devised 
to the youth of Helmingham, and which 
was being so imperfectly supplied to them 
under the auspices of Dr. Munch. You 
must not for an instant imagine that the 
offer was made by the old doctor out of 
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pure lovingkindness and magnanimity ; he 
looked at it, as he did at most things, from a 
purely practica! point of view : he owed 
Joyce the grocer so much money, and if 
Joyce the grocer would write him a receipt 
in füll for all his indebtedness in return for 
a nomination for Joyce junior, at least he, 
the doctor, would not have done a bad 
stroke of business. He would have mped 
out an existing score, the value of which 
proceeding meant, in Dr. Munch's eyes, 
that he would be enabled at once to com- 
mence a fresh one, while the acquisition of 
young Joyce as a scholar would not cause 
one atom of difference in the manner in 
which the school was conducted, or rather, 
left to conduct itself. The ofFer was worth 
making, for the debt was heavy, though 
the doctor was by no means sure of its 
being accepted. Andrew Joyce was not 
Helmingham - bom ; he had come from 
Spindieton, one of the large Inland capitals, 
and had purchased the business which he 
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owned. He was not populär among the 
Helmingham folk, who were all strict 
church - people so far as moming - Service 
attending, tithe-paying, and parson-respect- 
ing were concemed, from the faxjt that his 
reügious tendencies were suspected to be 
what the villagers termed '*Methodee." 
He had his seat in the vülage church, it is 
true, and put in an appearance there on the 
Sunday morning; but instead of spending 
the Sabbath evening in the orthodox way 
— ^which at Helmingham consisted in sitting 
in the best parlour with a very dim light, 
and enjoying the blessings of sound sleep 
while Nelson's Fasts and Festivals^ or some 
equally proper work, rested on the sleeper's 
knee, until it feil ofP with a crash, and was 
only recovered to be held upside down 
until the grateful announcement of the 
arrival of supper — Mr. Joyce was in the 
habit of dropping into Salem Chapel, where 
Mr. Stoker, a shining light from the pottery 
district, dealt forth the most uncomfortable 
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doctrine in the most forcible maimer. The 
Helmingham people declared, too, that 
Andrew Joyce was "uncanny" in other 
ways ; he was close-fisted and niggardly, 
bis name was to be found on no subscrip- 
tion-list ; he was litigious ; he declared that 
Mr. Prickett, the old-fashioned solicitor of 
the village, was too slow for him, and he 
put bis law-matters into the hands of 
Messrs. Sheen and Nasmyth, attomeys at 
Brocksopp, who levied a distress before 
other people had served a writ, and who 
were considered the sharpest practition- 
ers in the county. Old Dr. Munch had 
heard of the process of Messrs. Sheen and 
Nasmyth, and the dread of any of it be- 
ing exercised on him originally prompted 
bis oflfer to Andrew Joyce. He knew that 
he might count on an ally in Andrew 
Joyce's wife, a superior woman, in very 
delicate health, who had great influence 
with her husband, and who was devoted to 
her only son. Mrs. Joyce, when Hester 
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Baines, had been a Bible-class teacher in 
Spindieton, and had had herseif a fair 
amount of education, would have had more, 
for she was a very eamest woman in her 
vocation, ever striving to gain more know- 
ledge herseif for the mere purpose of im- 
parting it to others, but from her early 
youth she had been fighting with a spinal 
disease, to which she was gradually suc- 
cumbing, so that although sour granite- 
faced Andrew Joyce was not the exact 
helpmate that the girl so füll of love and 
trust could have chosen for herseif, when 
he ofiered her his hand and his home, she 
was glad to avail herseif of the protection 
thus aflPbrded, and of the temporary peace 
which she could thus enjoy until called, as 
she thought she should be, very speedily to 
her etemal rest. 

That call did not come nearly as soon 
as Bester Baines had anticipated, not, in- 
deed, until nearly a score of years after she 
gave up Bible-teaching, and became Andrew 
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Joyce's wife. In the second year of her 
marriage a son was bom to her, and thence- 
forward she lived for him, and for him 
alone. He was a small, delicate, sallow^ 
faced boy, with enormous liquid eyes, and 
rieh red lips, and a long throat, aud thin 
limbs, and long skinny hands. A shy re- 
tiring lad, with an invincible dislike to 
Society of any kind, even that of other 
boys; with a hatred of games, and fun, 
and an irrepressible tendency to hide away 
somewhere, anywhere, in an old lumber- 
room amid the disused trunks, and broken 
clothes-horses, and general lumber, or under 
the wide-spreading branches of a tree, and 
then, extended, prone on his stomach, to lie 
with his head resting on his hands, and a 
book flat between his. fiace-supporting arms. 
He got licked before he had been a week 
at the school, because he openly stated he 
did not like half-holidays, a doctrine which 
when first whispered among his schoolfel- 
lows was looked upon as incredible, but 
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which, on proof of its Promulgation, brought 
down upon its holder severe punishment. 

Despite of all Dr. Munch's somnolency 
and neglect, despite of all his class fellows' 
idleness, ridicule, or contumely, young 
Joyce would leam, would make progress, 
would acquire accurate Information in a 
very extraordinary way. When Mr. Ash- 
urst assumed the reins of govemment at 
Helmingham Grammar School, the pro- 
ficiency, promise, and industry of Walter 
Joyce were the only things that gave the 
new dominie the smallest gleam of interest 
in his fresh avocation. With the advent of 
the new head master Walter Joyce entered 
upon another career; for the first time in 
his life he found someone to appreciate 
him, someone who could understand his 
work, praise what he had done, and en- 
courage him to greater efforts. This had 
hitherto been wanting in the young man's 
life. His father liked to knoAV that the 
boy "stuck to his book;" but was at last 
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incapable of understanding what that stick« 
ing to the book produced ; and his mother, 
though conscious that her son possessed 
talent such as she had always coveted for 
him, had no idea of the real extent of his 
learning. James Ashurst was the only one 
in Hehningham who could rate his scholar's 
gifts at their proper value, and the dominie's 
kind heart yeamed with delight at the pro- 
spect of raising such a creditable flower of 
learning in such unpromising soil. He 
busied himself, not merely with the young 
man's present but with his future. It was 
his greatest hope that one of the scholar- 
ships at his old College should be gained by 
a pupil from Helmingham, and that that 
pupil should be Walter Joyce. Mr. Ashurst 
had been in communication with the College 
authorities on the subject ; he had obtained 
a very imwilling assent — an assent that 
would have been a refusal had it not been 
for Mrs. Joyce's influence — ^from Walter's 
father that he would give his son an ade- 
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qaate sum for his maintenance at the üni- 
versity, and he was looking forward to a 
quick - Coming time when a scholarship 
sliould be vacant, for which he was certain 
Walter had a most excellent chance, when 
Mrs. Joyce had a fit and died. 

From that time forth Andrew Joyce 
was a changed man. He had loved his wife 
in his grim, sour, puritanical way, loved her 
ßufficiently to strive against this grimness 
and puritanism to the extent of his consent- 
ing to live for the most part from the ordi- 
nary fashion of the world. But when that 
gentle influence was once removed, when 
the hard-headed, narrow-minded man had 
no longer the soft aoswer to tum away his 
wrath, the soft face to look appealingly up 
against his harsh judgment, the quick intel- 
lect to combat his one-sided dogmatisms, 
he feil away at once, and blossomed out as 
the bitter bigot into which he had gradu- 
ally but surely been growing. No College 
education for his son then; no assistance 
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from him for a bloated hierarchy, as he 
remarked at a public meeting, glancing at 
Mr. Sifton, the curate, who had eighty 
pounds a-year and four chüdren; no money 
of bis to be spent by bis son in a dissolute 
and debauched career at the University. 
Mr. Stoker had not been at any university 
— as, indeed, he had not, having picked up 
most of bis limited education from a travel- 
ling tinker, who combined pot-mending and 
knife-grinding with Bible and tract selling ; 
— and where would you meet with a better 
preacher of the Gawspel, a more shining 
light, or a comelier vessel? Mr. Stoker 
was all in all to Andrew Joyce then, and 
when Andrew Joyce died, six months after- 
wards, it was found that, with the excep- 
tion of the legacy of a couple of hundred 
pounds to bis son, he had leffc all bis 
money to Mr. Stoker, and to the chapel 
and cbarities represented by that erudite 
divine. 

It was a sad blow to Walter Joyce, and 
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almost as sharp a one to James Ashurst. 
The two men — ^Walter was a man now — 
grieved together over the overtmued hopes 
and the extinguished ambition. It was 
impossible for Walter to attempt to go to 
College just then. There was no scholar- 
ßhip vacant, and if there had been, the 
amount to be . won might probably have 
been insufficient even for this modest youth. 
There was no help for it ; he must give up 
the idea. What, then, was he to do? Mr. 
Ashurst answered that in his usual impul- 
sive way. Walter should become under 
master in the school. The number of boys 
had increased immensely. There was more 
work than he and Dr. Breitmann could 
manage; yes, he was sure of it, he had 
thought so a long time, and Walter should 
become third classical master, with a salary 
of sixty'pounds a-year, and board and lodg- 
ing in Mr. Ashurst's house. It was a rash 
and wild Suggestion, just likely to emanate 
from such a man as James Ashurst. The 
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number of boys had increased, and Mr. 
Ashurst's energy had decreased ; but there 
was Dr. Breitmaim, a kindly, well-read, 
well-educated doctor of philosophy, from 
Leipzig; a fine classical scholar, though 
he pronounced " amo" as " ahmo," and 
"Dido" as "Taito," a gentleman, though 
his clothes were threadbare, and he only 
ate meat once a-week, and sometimes not 
then unless he were asked out, and a dis- 
ciplinarian, though he smoked like a lime- 
kihi; a habit which in the Helmingham 
schoolboys' eyes proclaimed the confirmed 
debauchee of the Giovanni or man-about- 
town type. Walter Joyce had been a 
favourite pupil of the doctor's, and was 
welcomed as a colleague by his old tutor 
with the utmost wamrth. It was under- 
stood that his engagement was only tempo- 
rary; he would soon have enough money 
to enable him, with a scholarship, to as- 
tonish the üniversity, and then — Mean- 
while Mr. Ashurst and all around repeated 
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that his talents were marvellous, and his 
fature success indisputable. 

That was the reason why Marian Ash- 
urst feil in love with him. As has before 
been said, she thought nothing of outward 
appearance, although Walter Joyce had 
grown into a sufficiently comely man, small 
indeed, but with fine eyes and an eloquent 
mouth, and a neatly-tumed figure ; nor, 
though a refined and educated girl, did she 
estimate his talents save for what they 
would bring. He was to make a success in 
his future life ; that was what she thought 
of — ^her father said so, and so far, in matters 
of clevemess and book-leaming, and so on, 
her father's opinion was worth something. 
Walter Joyce was to make money and posi- 
tion, the two things of which she thought, 
and dreamed, and hoped for night and day. 
There was no one eise among helr acquaint- 
ance with his' power, No farmer within 
the memory of living generations had done 
more to keep up the homestead bequeathed 
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to him whilst attempting to increase the 
number or the value of his fields, and even 
the gratification of her love of money would 
have been but a poor compensation to a girl 
of Marianus innate goodbreeding and refine- 
ment for being compelled to pass her life 
in the society of a boor or a churl. No ! 
Walter Joyce combined the advantage of 
education and good looks with the prospect 
of attaining wealth and distinction : he was 
her father's favoiirite, and was well thought 
of by everybody, and — ^and she loved him 
very much, and was delighted to comfort 
herseif with the thought that in doing so 
ßhe had not sacrificed any of what she was 
pleased to consider the guiding principles of 
her life. 

And he, Walter Joyce, did he recipro- 
cate, was he in love with Marian? Has it 
ever been your lot to see an ugly or, better 
still, what is called an ordinar}'^ man — ^for 
ughness has become fashionable both in 
fiction and in society — ^to see an ordinary- 
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looking man hitherto politely ignored, if 
not snubbed, suddenly taken special notice 
of by a handsome woman, a recognised 
leader of the set, who, for some special 
purpose of her own, suddenly discovering 
that he has brains, or conversational power, 
or some peculiar fescination, Singles him 
out from the surrounding ruck, steeps him 
in the sunlight of her eyes, and intoxicates 
him with the subtle wiles of her address? 
It does one good, it acts as a moral shower- 
bath, to See such a man under such circum- 
stances. Your fine fellow simpers and 
purrs for a moment, and takes it all as real 
legitimate homage to his beauty; but the 
ordinary man cannot, so soon as he has got 
over his surprise at the Sensation, cannot 
be too gratefiil, cannot find ways and means 
— cumbrous firequeutly and ungraceful, but 
eminently sincere^-of showing his appre- 
ciation of his patroness. Thus it was with 
Walter Joyce. The knowledge that he was 
a grocer's son had added immensely to the 
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original shyness and sensitiveness of his 
disposition, and the free manner in which 
his small and delicate personal appearance 
had been made the butt of outspoken " chafF' 
of the schoolboys had made him singularly 
misogynistic. Since the early days of his 
youth, when he had been compelled to give 
a very unwilling attendance twice a-week 
at the dancing academy of Mr. Hardy, 
where the boys of the Helmingham Gram- 
mar School had their manners softened, nor 
were suflFered to become brutal, by the 
study of the Terpsichorean art, in the Com- 
pany of the young ladies from the Misses 
Lewins' establishment, Walter Joyce had 
resolutely eschewed any and every charge 
of mixing in female society. He knew no- 
thing of it, and pretended to despise it. It 
is needless to say, therefore, that so soon as 
he was brought into daily communication 
with a girl like Marian Ashurst, possessed 
both of beauty and refinement, he feil hope- 
lessly in love with her, and gave up every 
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thought, idea, and hope, save that in which 
she bore a part. She was his goddess, and 
he would worship her humbly and at a dis- 
tance. It would be sufficient for him to 
touch the hem of her robe, to hear the 
sound of her voice, to gaze at her with big 
dilated ej^es, which — not that he knew it — 
were eloquent with love, and tendemess, 
and worship. 

Their love was known to each other, 
and to but veiy few eise. Mr. Ashurst, 
looking up from his newspaper in the 
blessed interval between the departure of 
the boys to bed and the modest little supper, 
the only meal which the family — in which 
Joyce was included — ^had in private, may 
have noticed the figures of his daughter and 
his usher, not his favourite pupil, lingering 
in the deepening twilight round the lawn, 
or Seen " their plighted shadows blended 
into one" in the soft rays of the moonlight. 
But, if he thought anything about it, he 
never made any remark. Life was very 
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Iiard and very eamest with James Ashurst, 
and he may have found something soften- 
ing and pleasing in this little bit of romance, 
something which he may have wished to 
leave undisturbed by worldly suggestions 
or practical hints. Or, he may have had 
his idea of what was actually going on. A 
man with an incipient disease beginnmg to 
teil upon him, with a sickly wife, and a per- 
petual striving not merely to make both 
ends meet, but to prevent them bursting so 
Wide asunder as to leave a gap through 
which he must inevitably fall into ruin be- 
tween them, has but little time, or oppor- 
tunity, or inclination, for observing nar- 
rowly the conduct even of those near and 
dear to him. Mrs. Ashurst, in her invalid 
State, was only too glad to think that the 
few hours which Marian took in respite for 
attendance on her mother were pleasantly 
employed, to inquire where or in whose 
Society they were passed — ^neither Marian's 
family nor Joyce kept any Company by 
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whom their absence would be missed; and 
as for the villagers, they had fuUy made up 
their minds on the one side that Marian 
was determined to make a splendid match ; 
on the other, that the mere fact of Walter 
Joyce's scholarship was so great as to in- 
capacitate him from the pursuit of ordinary 
human frailties : so that not the ghost of a 
speculation as to the relative position of 
the couple had arisen amongst them. And 
the two young people loved, and hoped, 
and erected their little Castles in the air, 
which were palatial indeed as hope-depicted 
by Marian, though less ambitious as limned 
by Walter Joyce, when Mr. Ashurst's death 
came upon them like a thunderbolt, and 
blew their unsubstantial edifices into the air. 

See them here on this calm summer 
evening, pacing round and round the lawn, 
as they used to do, in the öld days already 
ages ago as it seems, when James Ashurst, 
uewspaper in band, would throw occasional 
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glances at them from the study window. 
Marian, insteadofletting herfingers lightly 
touch her companion's wrist, as is her wont, 
Las passed her arms through his, and her 
fingers are clasped together round it, and 
she looks up m his face, as they come 
to a standstill beneath the big outspread 
branches of the old oak, with an eamest 
tearful gaze such as she has seldom, if ever, 
wom before. There must be matter of 
moment between these two just now, for 
Joyce's face looks wan and wom ; there are 
deep hollows beneath his large eyes, and he 
strives ineffectually to conceal, with an 
occasional movement of his hand, the rapid 
anxious play of the muscles round his mouth. 
Marian is the first to speak. 

" And so you take Mr. Benthall's deci- 
sion as final, Walter, and are determined to 
go to London?" 

" Darling, what eise can I do ? Here is 
Mr, Benthairs letter, in which he teils me 
that, without the least wish to disturb me 
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— a mere polite phrase that — he ehall bring 
his own assistant master to Helmingham, 
He writes and means kindly, IVe no doubt 
— but here's the fact!" 

"0, yes, I'm sure he's a gentleman, 
Walter; his letter to mamma proves that, 
offering to defer his arrival at the school- 
house until our own time. Of course that 
is impossible, and we go into Mrs. Swain, 
son's lodgings at once." 

"My dearest Marfan, my own pet, I 
hate to think of you in lodgings ; I cannot 
bear to picture you so !" 

"You must make haste to get your 
Position, and take me to share it, then, 
Walter!" said the girl with a half-melan- 
choly smile; "you must do great things, 
Walter, Dear papa always said you would, 
and you must prove how right he was." 

"Dearest, your poor father calculated 
on my success at College for the furtherance 
of my fortune, and now all that chance is 
over ! Whatever I do now must be— " 
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^' By the aid of your own talent and 
industry, exactly the same appliances which. 
you had to rely on if you had gone to the 
üniversity, Walter. You don't fear the 
result ? you're not alarmed and desponding 
at the tum which affairs have taken? It's 
impossible you can fail to attain distinction, 
and — and money and — and position, Walter 
— you must, — don't you feel it? — you 
must !" 

" Yes, dear, I feel it; I hope — I think; 
perhaps not so strongly, so enthusiastically 
as you do. You see, — don't be downeast, 
Marian, but it's best to look these things 
in the face, darling ! — all I can try to get is 
a tutor's, or an usher's, or a secretary's 
place, and in any of these the want of the 
üniversity stamp is heavily against me. 
There's no disguising that, Marian !" 

" 0, indeed; is that so?" 

"Yes, child, undoubtedly. The üni- 
versity degree is like the Hall-mark in 
silver, and I'm afraid I shall find very few 
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persons willing to accept me as the genuine 
article without it." 

"And all this risk might have been 
avoided if your father had only — ^" 

"Well, yes; but then, Marian darling, 
if my father had left me money to go to 
College immediately on his death I should 
never have known you — known you, I 
mean, as you are, the dearest and sweetest 
of women." 

He drew her to him as he spoke, and 
pressed his lips on her forehead. She re- 
ceived the kiss without any undue emotion, 
a.nd Said : 

" Perhaps that had been for the best, 
Walter." 

" Marian, that's rank blasphemy. Fancy 
üiy hearing that, especially, too, on the 
night of my parting wdth you! No, my 
darling, all I want you to have is hope, 
hope and courage, and not too much am- 
bition, dearest. Mine has been compara- 
tively but a lotus-eating existence hith- 
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erto ; to-morrow I begin the battle of 
Hfe." 

"But slightly armed for the conflict, 
my poor Walter." 

"I don't allow that, Marian. Youth, 
health, and energy are not bad weapons to 
have on one's side, and with your love in 
the background — " 

" And the chance of achieving fame and 
fortune for yourself — keep that in the fore- 
ground!" 

" That is to me, in every way, less than 
the other ; but it is, of course, an additional 
spur. And now — ?" 

And then? When two lovers are on 
the eve of parting, their conversation is 
scarcely very interesting to anyone eise. 
Marian and Walter talked the usual pleasant 
nonsense, and vowed the usual constancy, 
took four separate farewells of each other, 
and parted with broken accents and linger- 
ing hand-clasps, and Streaming eyes. But 
when Marian Ashurst sat before her toilet- 
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glass that night in the room which had so 
long been her own, and which she was so 
soon to vacate, she thought of what Walter 
Joyce had said as to his future, and won* 
dered whether, after all, she had not nxis- 
calculated the strength, not the courage, of 
the knight whom she had selected to wear 
her colours in his heim in the great con- 
test. 



CHAPTER V. 



WOOLGREAVES. 



" You will be better when you have made 
the effort, mother," said Marian Ashurst to 
the widow, one day, when the beauty of the 
Summer was at its height, aad death and 
grief seemed very hard to bear, in the face 
of the unsympathising sunshine. " Don't 
think I underrate the effort, for indeed I 
don't, but you will be better when you have 
made it." 

"Perhaps so, my dear," said Mrs. 
Ashurst, with reluctant submissiveness. 
" You are right ; I am sure you always are 
right ; but it is so little use to go to any 
place where one can't enjoy oneself, and 
where everybody must see that it is impos- 
sible; and you have — you know — '' Her 
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lips trembled, her voice broke. Her little 
hands, still soft and pretty, twined them- 
selves together, with an expression of pain. 
Then she said na more. 

Marian had been Standing by the open 
Window, looking out, the side of her head 
tumed to her mother, who was glancing at 
her timidly. Now she crossed the room, 
with a quick steady step, and knelt down 
by Mrs. Ashurst's chair, clasping her hands 
upon the arm. 

" Listen to me, dear," she said, with her 
clear eyes fixed on her mother's face, and 
her voice, thovgh softened to a tone of the 
utmost tendemess, firm and decided. " You 
must never forget that I know exactly what 
and how much you feel, and that I share it 
all*' (there was a forlomness in the girl's 
face which bore ample testimony to the 
truth of what she said) " when I teil you, 
in my practica! way, what we must do. 
You remember, once, then, you spoke to me 
about the Creswells, and I made light of 
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them and their importance and inflaence. 
I would not admit it; I did not understand 
it. I had not folly thought about it then ; 
but I admit it now. I understand it now, 
and it is my tum to teil you, my dearest 
mother, that we must be civil to them ; we 
must take, or seem to take, their offers of 
kindness, of protection, of intimacy, as they 
are made. We cannot afford to do other- 
irise, and they are just the sort of people to 
be offended with us irreparably, if we did 
not ailow them to extend their hospitaUty 
to US. It is rathcr officious, rather ostenta- 
tious; it has aU the bittemess of making 
US remember more keenly what they might 
have done for us, but it is hospitality, and 
we need it; it is the promise of fiirther 
Services which we shall require urgenüy. 
Youmus/rouseyourself, mother; thismust 
be your share of helpfiilness to me in the 
bürden of our life. And, alFter all, what 
does it matter? Wliat real difference does 
it make? My father is as much present to 
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you and to me in one place as in another. 
Nothing can alter, or modify, or soften; 
nothing can deepen or embitter that truth. 
Come with me — the effortwill repay itself." 
Mrs. Ashurst had begun to look more 
resolved, before her daughter, who had 
spoken with more than her usual eamest- 
ness and decision, had come to an end of 
her argument. She put her arm round the 
girl's neck, and gave her a timid squeeze, 
and then half rose, as though she were 
ready to go with her, anjrwhere she chose, 
that very minute. Then Marfan, without 
asking another word on the subject, busied 
herseif about her mother's dress, arranging 
the widow's heavy sombre drapery with a 
defb hand, and talking about the weather, 
the pleasantness of their projected walk, 
and the daily dole of Helmingham gossip. 
Marfan cared little for gossip of any kind 
herseif, but it was a godsend to her some- 
times, when she had particular reasons for 
not talking to her mother of the things that 
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were in her mind, and did not find it easy 
to invent other things to talk to her about. 
The object which Marian had in view 
just now, and which she had had some diffi- 
culty in attaining, was the inducing of her 
mother, who had passed the time since her 
bereavement in utter seclusion, to accept 
the invitation of Mr. Creswell, the owner 
of Woolgreaves, the local grandee 'par ex- 
ceUence^ the person whose absence Marian 
had so lamented on the occasion of her 
father's iUness, to pass " a long day" with 
him and his nieces. It was not the first 
time such an invitation had reached Mrs. 
Ashurst. Their rieh neighbour, the dead 
schoohnaster's friend, had not been neglect- 
ful of the widow and her daughter, but it 
was the first time Marian had made up her 
mind that this advance on his part must be 
met and welcomed. She had as much re- 
luctance to break through the seclusion of 
their life as her mother, though of a some- 
what different stamp ; but she had been 
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pondering and calculating, while her mother 
had been only thinking and suffering, and 
she had decided that it must be done. She 
did not doubt that she should suflFer more 
in the acting upon this decision than her 
mother ; but it was made, and must be 
acted upon. So Marian took her mother 
to Woolgreaves. Mr. Creswell had oflfered 
to send a carriage (he rather liked the use 
of the indefinite article, which implied the 
extent of his establishment) to fetch the 
ladies, but Marian had declined this. The 
walk would do her mother good, and brace 
her nerves ; she meant to talk to her easily, 
with seeming carelessness, of the possibili- 
ties of thö future, on the way. At length 
Mrs. Ashurst was ready, and her daughter 
and she set forth, in the direction of the 
distressingly modern, but really imposing, 
mansion, which, for the first time, they ap- 
proached, unsupported by him, in whose 
presence it had never occurred to them to 
suffer from any feeling of inferiority of 
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Position or means, or to believe that anyone 
could regard them in a slighting manner. 

Mr. Creswell, of Woolgreaves, had en- 
tertained a sincere regard, built on pro- 
found respect, for Mr. Ashurst. He knew 
the inferiority of his o^vn mind, and his own 
education, to those of the man who had 
contentedly and laboriously filled so hum- 
ble a Position — one so unworthy of his 
talents, as well as he knew the superiority 
of his own business abilities, the difference 
which had made him a rieh man, and which 
would, under any circumstances, have kept 
Mr. Ashurst poor. He was a man pos- 
sessed of much candour of mind and sound 
judgment; and though he preferred, quite 
sincerely, the practical ability which had 
made him what he was, and heartily enjoyed 
all the material advantages and pleasures 
of his life, he was capable of profound ad- 
miration for such unattainable things as 
taste, leaming, and the indefinable moral 
and personal elements which combine to 
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form a scholar and a gentleman. He was 
a commonplace man in every other respect 
than this, that he most sincerely despised 
and detested flattery, and was incapable of 
being deceived by it. He had not failed to 
nnderstand that it would have been as im- 
possible to James Ashurst to flatter as to 
rob him ; and for this reason, as well as for 
the superiority he had so fuUy recognised, 
he had feit warm and abiding friendship 
for him, and lamented his death, as he had 
not moumed any accident of mortality since 
the day which had seen his pretty yoiing 
wife laid in her early grave. Mr. Creswell, 
a poor man in those days, struggling man- 
fully very far down on the ladder, which he 
had since climbed with the ease which not 
unfrequently attends effort, when something 
has happened to decrease the value of suc- 
cess, had loved his pretty, uneducated, merry 
little wife very much, and had feit for a 
while after she died, that he was not sure 
whether anything was worth working or 
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striving for, But his constitutional activity 
of mind and body had got the better of that 
sort of feeling, and he had worked and 
striven to remarkably good purpose; but 
he had never asked another woman to share 
his fortunes. 

This was not altogether occasioned by 
lingering regret for his pretty Jenny. He 
was not of a sentimental turn of mind, and 
he might even have been brought to acknow- 
ledge, reluctantly, that his wife would pro- 
bably have been much out of place in the 
fine honse, and at the head of the luxurious 
establishment which his wealth had formed. 
She was humbly born, like himself, had not 
been ambitious, except of love and happi^ 
ness, and had had no better education than 
enabled her to read and write, not so per-» 
fectly as to foster in her a taste for either 
occupation. If Mr, Creswell had a sor- 
rowful remembrance of her sometimes, it 
died away with the reflection that she had 
been happy while she lived, and would not 
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have been so happy now. His continued 
bachelor estate was occasioned rather by 
his close and engrossing attention to the 
interests of his business, and, perhaps, also 
to the narrow social cirde in which he lived. 
Pretty, uneducated, simple young country 
women will retain their power of pleasing 
men who have acquired education, and 
made money, and so elevated themselves 
far above their original Station; but the 
influence of education and wealth upon the 
tastes of men of this sort is inimical to the 
chances of the young women of the classes 
in Society among which they habitually find 
their associates. The women of the " well- 
to-do" World are unattractive to those men, 
who have not been bom in it. Such men 
either retain the predilections of their youth 
for women like those whose girlhood they 
remember, or cherish ambitious aspirations 
towards the inimitable, not to be borrowed 
or imported, refinement of the women of 
social spheres far above thcm. 
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The former was Mr. Creswell's case, in 
as far as an3rtliing except business can be 
Said to have been active in his affairs. The 
"ladies" in the Hehningham district were 
utterly uninteresting to him, and he had 
made that fact so evident long ago that 
they had accepted it ; of course regarding 
him as an " oddity," and much to be pitied ; 
and since his nieces had taken up their 
abode, on the death of their father, Mr. 
Creswell's only brother, at Woolgreaves, 
a matrimonial development in Mr. Cres- 
well's career had been regarded as an 
impossibility. The owner of Woolgreaves 
was voted by general feminine consent " a 
dear old thing," and a very good neighbour, 
and the ladies only hoped he might not 
have trouble before him with " that pickle, 
young. Tom," and were glad to think no 
poor woman had been induced to put her- 
seif in for such a life as that of Tom's step- 
mother would have been. 

Mr. Creswell's only brother had be- 
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longed, not to the " well-to-do" communitj'-, 
but, on the contrary, to that of the " ne'er- 
do-weels," and he had died without a Shil- 
ling, heavily in debt, and leaving two help* 
less girls — sufficiently delicately nurtured to 
feel their destitution with keenness amount- 
mg to despair, and sufficiently "fashion- 
ably/' i. e. ill, educated, to be wholly in^ 
capable of helping themselves — ^to the mercy 
of the TTorld. The contemplation of this 
contingency, for which he had plenty of 
leisure, for he died of a lingering iUness, 
did not appear to have distressed Tom 
Creswell. He had believed in " luck '' all 
his life, with the touching devotion of a 
selfish man who definea "luck" as the 
making of things comfortable for himself, 
and is not troubled with visions of, after 
him, the modern version of the deluge, 
which takes the squalid form of the pawn- 
broker's and the poor-house ; and " luck" 
had lasted his time. It had even survived 
him, so far as his children were concemed, 
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for bis brother, who had quarrelied with 
him, more from policy and of deliberate 
interest, regarding him as a hopeless spend- 
thrift, the helping of whom was a useless 
extravagance, than from anger or disgust, 
came to the aid of the widow and her 
children, when he found that things were 
very much worse than he had supposed 
they would prove to be. 

Mrs. Tom Creswell afforded a living 
example ofher husband's "luck." She was 
a mild, gentle, very silly, very self-denying, 
estimable woman, who loved the " ne'er-do- 
weel" so literally with all her heart that 
when he died she had not enough of that 
organ left to go on living with. She did 
not see why she should try, and she did not 
try, but quietly died in a few months, to 
the astonishment of rational people, who 
declared that Tom Creswell was a "good 
loss, " and had never been of the least use 
either to himself or any other human being. 
What on earth was the woman about ? Was 

VOL. I. H 
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ahe sach an idiot as not to see bis &iilts? 
Did she not know irhat a selfish^ idle, ex- 
travagant, worthless feUow he was, and 
that he had left her to either panperism or 
dependence on anyone who wonld support 
her, quite complacently ? If such a husband 
as he was — ^what she had seen in him be- 
yond his handsome &ce and his pleasant 
manner, ihey conld not teil — was to be 
hononred in this way, gone quite daft about, 
in fact, they really could not pereeive the 
advantage to men in being active, industri* 
ous, saving, prudent, and domestic. No- 
thing could be more true, more reasonable, 
more unanswerable, or more ineffectual. 
Mrs. Tom Creswell did not dispute it ; she 
patiently endured much bullying by strong- 
minded, tract-dropping females of the spin- 
ster persuasion ; she was quite satisfied to 
be told she had proved herseK unworthy of 
a better husband. She did not murmur as 
it was proved to her, in the fiercest forms 
of accurate arithmetic, that her Tom had 
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Bquandered sums which might have pro- 
vided for her and her children decently, 
and had not even practised the poor seif» 
denial of paying for an insurance on his 
life. She contradicted no one, she rebuked 
no one, she asked forbearance and pity from 
no one, she merely wept and said she Was 
sure her brother-in-law would be kind to 
the girls, and that she would not like to be 
a trouble to Mr. Creswell herseif, and was 
sure her Tom would not have liked her to 
be a trouble to Mr. Creswell. 

On this point the brother of the " de- 
parted samt," as the widow called the 
amiable idler of whose presence she con- 
sidered the world imworthy, by no means 
agreed with her. Mr. Creswell was of 
opinion that so long as trouble kept clear 
of Tom, Tom would have been perfectly 
indifferent as to where it lighted. But he 
did not say so. He had not much respect 
for his sister-in-law's intellect, but he pitied 
her, and he was not only generous to her 
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distress, but also merciful to her weakness. 
He oflTered her a home at Woolgreaves, and 
it was arranged that she should ** try " to 
go there, after a while. But she never 
tried, and she never went, she " did not see 
the good of " anything, and in six months 
after Tom Creswell's death his daughters 
were settled at Woolgreaves, and it is 
doubtful whether the State of orphanhood 
was ever in any case a more tempered, 
modified misfortune than in theirs. 

Thus the family party at the handsome 
house, which Mrs. Ashurst and her daughter 
were about to visit, was composed of Mr. 
Creswell, his son Tom, a specimen of the 
schoolboy class, of whom this history has 
akeady afforded a glimpse, and the Misses 
Creswell, the Maude and Gertrude of whom 
Marian had, in her grief, spoken in terms 
of sharp and contemptuous disparagement 
which, though not entirely censurable, 
judged from her point of view, were cer- 
tainly not altogether deserved. 
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Mr. Creswell earnestly desired to be- 
friend the visitor and her daughter. Ger- 
trude Creswell thought it would be very 
'^nice" to be "great friends" with that 
clever Miss Ashurst, and had, with all the 
impulsiveness of generous girlhood, exulted 
in the idea of being, in her turn, able to 
extend kindness to people in need of it, 
even as she and her sister had been. But 
Maude, who, though her actual experience 
of life had been identical with her sister's, 
had more natural Intuition and caution, 
checked the enthusiasm with which Ger- 
trude drew this picture : 

" We must be very careful, Gerty dear," 
she Said ; " I fancy this clever Miss Ashurst 
is very proud. People say you never find 
out the nature of anyone until trouble 
brings it to the light. It would never do 
to let her think one had any notion of doing 
her Services, you know, she might not like 
it from us; uncle's kindness to them is 
a different thing ; but we must remember 
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that we are, in reality, no better off than 
she is." 

Gertrude reddened. She had not spoken 
with the remotest idea of patronage of Miss 
Ashurst in her mind, and her sister's wam- 
ing pained her. Gertrude had a dash of 
her father's inaouciance in her, though in 
him it had been selfish joviality, and in her 
it was only happy thoughtlessness. It had 
occurred to Gertrude, more than once before 
to-day, to think she ßhould like to be mar- 
ried to someone whom she could love very 
much indeed, and away from this fine place, 
which did not belong to them, though her 
uncle was very kind, in a home of her own. 
Maude had a habit of saying and looking 
things which made Gertrude entertain such 
notions ; and now she had, with the best 
intentions, injured her pleasure in the anti- 
cipation of the visit of Mrs. Ashurst and 
Marian. 

It was probably this little incident which 
lent the slight touch of coldness and re- 
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straint to the manner of Gertrude Creswell 
which Marian instantly feit, and which she 
erroneously interpreted. When they had 
met formerly, there had been none of this 
hesitating formaUty. 

" These girls don't want us here," said 
Marian to herseif; "they grudge us their 
uncle's firiendship, lest it should take a form 
which would deprive them of any of his 
money." 

Perhaps Marian was not aware of the 
resolve lurking in her heart even then, that 
such was precisely the form which that 
friendship should be made to take. The 
evil warp in her otherwise frank and noble 
mind told in this. Gertrude Creswell, to 
whom in particular she imputed mercenary 
feeling, and the forethought of a calculating 
jealousy, was entirely incapable of anything 
of the kind, and was actuated wholly by 
her dread that Marian should misinterpret 
any premature advance towards intimacy 
on her part as an impertinence. Thus the 
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foundation of a misunderstanding between 
the two was laid. 

Marian's thoughts had been busy with 
the history of the ßisters, as she and her 
mother approached Woolgreaves. She had 
heard her father describe Tom Creswell 
and his wife, and dwell upon the fortunate 
destiny which had transferred Maude and 
Gertrude to their uncle's care. She thought 
of all that now with bittemess. The con- 
trast between her father's character, life, 
and fate, and the character, life, and fate of 
Tom Creswell, was a problem difficult to 
solve, hard to endure. Why had the mea- 
sure been so diflTerently — she would, she 
miLst say so unjustly — ^meted to these two 
men? Her fancy dwelt on every point in 
that terrible diflFerence, lingered around 
the two death-beds, pictured the happy, 
sheltered, luxurious, uneamed security of 
those whom the spendthrift had left uncared 
for, and the harsh, gloomy future before 
her mother and herseif, in which only two 
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things, hard work and scanty means, were 
certain, which had been the vision her 
father must have seen of the fate of those 
he loved, when he, so fitted to adom an 
honoured and conspicuous position, had 
died, worn out in the long vain strife with 
poverty. Here were the children of the 
man who had lived utterly for seif, and the 
widow and child of the " righteous," who 
had done his duty manfully from first to 
last. Hard and bitter were Marianus re- 
flections on this contrast, and eamestly did 
she wish that some speedy means of ac- 
celerating by efforts of her own the fulfil- 
ment of those promises of Providence, in 
which she feit sometimes tempted to put 
little faith, might arise. 

"I suppose he was not exactly 'for- 
saken,' " said the girl in her mind as she ap- 
proached the grand gates of Woolgreaves, 
whose ironmongery displayed itself in the 
utmost profusion, allied with artistic designs 
more sumptuous than elegant, " and that no 
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one will see us ' begging our bread ;' but 
there is only meagre consolation to me in 
this, since he had not what might — or all 
their service is a pretence, all their * opi- 
nions' are lies — ^have saved him, and I see 
little to rejoice in in beingjust above the 
begging of bread." 

"They have done a great deal to the 
place since we were here, Marian," said Mrs. 
Ashurst, looking round admiringly upon 
the skilfal gardening and rieh display of 
shrubs and flowers and outdoor decorations 
of aU kinds. " It must take a great many 
hands to keep this in order. Not so much 
as a leaf or a pebble out of its place." 

" They say there are four gardeners 
always employed," said Marian. "I wish 
we had the money it costs ; we needn't wish 
Midsununer - day fiirther off then. But 
here is Mr. Creswell, Coming to meet us." 

Marian Ashurst was much more attrac- 
tive in her early womanhood than she had 
promised to be as a very young girl, and the 
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style of her face and figure was of the kind 
which is assisted in its eflTect by a some* 
what severe order of costume. She was not 
beautiful, not even positively handsome, 
and it is possible she might have looked 
commonplace in the ordinary dress of 
young women of limited means, where 
cheap material and coarse colouring must 
necessarily be used. In her piain attire of 
deep mouming, with no omament save one 
or two trinkets of jet which had been her 
mother's, Marfan Ashurst looked far from 
commonplace, and remarkably ladyUke, 
The strongly-defined character in her face, 
the composure of her manner, the quietness 
of her movements, were not the charms 
which are usually associated with youth, 
but they were charms, and her host was a 
person to whom they were calculated to 
prove especially charming. Except in his 
generally benevolent way of entertaining 
a kindly regard for his friend's daughter, 
Mr. Creswell had never noted nor taken 
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any particular notice of Marian Ashurst; 
but she had not been an hour in bis house 
before she impressed herseif upon him as 
being very different from all the other girls 
of his acqnaintance, and much more inter- 
esting than his nieces. 

Mr. CresweU feit rather annoyed with 
his nieces. They were civil, certainly ; but 
they did not seem to understand the art of 
making the young lady who was visiting 
them happy and " at home." There was 
none of the freemasonry of '*the young 
person" about them. After a while, Mr. 
Creswell found that the order of things he 
had been prepared for — ^what he certainly 
would have taken to be the natural order 
of things — ^was altered, set aside, he did not 
know how, and that he was Walking along 
the trim garden-paths, after luncheon, with 
Miss Ashurst, while Maude and Gertrude 
took Charge of the visitor to whom he had 
meant to devote himself, and were making 
themselves as amiable and pleasant to her as 
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they had failed to make themselves to Marian. 
Perhaps the fault or the reason was as much 
on Miss Ashurst's side as on theirs. ßefore 
he had conducted his visitor over all the 
"show" portions of the grounds and gar- 
dens, Mr. Creswell had arrived at the con- 
clusion that Marian was a remarkable 
young woman, with strong powers of Ob- 
servation, and a decided aptitude for solid 
and sensible conversation, which probably 
explained the coldness towards her of Maude 
and Gertrude, who were not remarkable, 
except for fine complexions, and hair to 
correspond, and whose talk was of the most 
vapid description, so far as he had had the 
opportunity of observing. 

There was not much of importance in 
appearance to relate about the occurrences 
of a day which was destined to be remem- 
bered as very important by all who passed 
its hours at Woolgreaves. It had the usual 
features of a "long day," spasmodie attacks 
of animation and lapses of weariness, a 
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great deal of good eating and drinking, 
much looking at pictures and parade-books, 
some real gratdfication, and not a Ktüe 
imperfectly-disguised fatigue. It differed 
in one respect, however, from the usual 
history of a " long day." There was one 
person who was not glad when it came to 
an end. That person was Mr. Creswell. 

Poor Mrs. Ashnrst had found her visit 
to Woolgreaves much more endurable than 
she expected. She had indeed found it 
almost pleasurable. She had been amused 
— ^the time had passed, the young ladies 
had been kind to her. She praised them to 
Marian* 

" They are nice creatures," she said; 
"really tender-hearted and sincere. Of 
course, they are not clever like you, my 
dear ; but then all girls cannot be expected 
to be thaV^ 

"They are very fortunate," said Marian 
moodüy. '^Just think of the safe and 
happy life they lead. Living like that is 
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living ; we only exist. They have no 
want for the present; no anxiety for the 
future. Everything they see and touch, 
all the food they eat, everything they wear 
means money." 

"Yes," Said Mrs. Ashurst; "and after 
all, money is a great thing. Not, indeed," 
ßhe added, with tears in her eyes, " that I 
could care much for it now, for it could 
not, if we had it, restore what we have 
lost." 

"No," Said Marian, frowning, "but it 
could have saved us from losing it; it 
could have preserved love and care, home, 
Position, and happiness to us. True, 
mother, money is a great thing." 

But Marianus mother was not listening 
to her. Her mind had retumed to its 
familiär train of thought again. 

Something had been said that day about 
Mrs. Ashurst's paying Woolgreaves a longer 
visit, going for a week or two, of course 
accompanied by Marian. Mrs. Ashurst 
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had not decidedly accepted or negatived 
-the proposition. She feit rather nervous 
about it herseif, and uncertain as to Ma- 
rfan' s sentiments, and her daughter had not 
aided her by word or look. Nor did Ha- 
rlan recur to the subject when they found 
themselves at home again in the evening. 
But she remembered it, and discussed it 
with herseif in the night. Would it be 
well that her mother should be habituated 
to the comforts, the luxuries of such a 
house, so unattainable to her at home, so 
desirable in her State of broken health and 
spirits ? This was the great difficulty which 
beset Marian, and she feit she could not 
decide it then. 

Her long waking reverie of that night 
did not concern itself with the people she 
had been with. It was fuUy occupied with 
the place. Her mind mounted from floor 
to floor of the handsome house, which re- 
presented so much money, reviewing and 
appraising the furniture, speculating on the 
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separate and coUective value of the plate, 
the mirrors, the hangings, the decorations. 
Thousands and thousands of pounds, she 
thought, hundreds and hundreds of times 
more money than she had ever seen, and 
nothing to do for it all. Those girls who 
lived among it, what had they done that 
they should have all of it ? Why had she, 
whose mother needed it so much, who could 
so well appreciate it, none of it? Marianus 
last thought before she feil asleep that night 
was, not only that money was a great thing, 
but that almost anything would be worth 
doing to get money. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



BBEAD-SEEKING. 



Thebe are few streets in London better 
inown to that large army of martyrs, the 
genteelly-poor, than those which run north- 
ward from the Strand, and are lost in the 
two vast tracts of brick known under the 
name of Covent -garden and Drury-lane. 
Lodging-house keepers do not aflfect these 
streets, preferring the narrow no-thorough- 
fares on the other side of the Strand, abut- 
ting on the river, streets etemally ringing 
with the hoarse voice of the costermonger, 
who descends on one side and ascends on 
the other, etemally echoing to the grinding 
of the organ-man, who gets through his en- 
tire repertoire twice over during his progress 
to the railing overlooking the Embank- 
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ment, and his retum to the pickle-shop at 
the top, eternally haunted by the beer-boy 
and the newspaper-boy, by postmen in- 
furiated with wrongly-addressed letters, 
and by luggage-laden cabs. In the streets 
bearing north ward no costermonger screams 
and no organ is found; the denizens are 
business-people, and would very soon put 
a stop to any such attempt. 

Busmess, and nothing but business, in 
that drab-coloured house with the high 
wire-blinds in the window, over which you 
can just catch a glimpse of the top of a 
hanging white robe. Cope and Son are the 
owners of the drab-coloured house, and 
Cope and Son are the largest retailers of 
clerical millinery in London. All day long 
members of " the cloth," sleek, pale, ema- 
ciated, high-church curates, stout, fresh- 
coloured, huge - whiskered, broad - church 
rectors, fat, pasty-faced, straight- haired 
evangelical ministers, are pouring into 
Cope and Son's for clothes, for hoods, for 
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surplices, for stoles, for every variety of 
ecclesiastical garment. Cope and Son sup- 
ply all, in every variety, for every sect ; the 
M.B. waistcoat and stiff-collared coatreach- 
ing to his heels in which the Honourable 
and Reverend Cyril Genuflex looks so im- 
posing, as he, before the assembled vestry, 
defies the scrutiny of his evangelical church- 
warden ; the pepper-and-salt cutaway in 
which the Reverend Pytchley Quorn fol- 
lows the hounds ; the black-stufi* gown in 
which the Reverend Locock Congreve per- 
spires and groans as he deals out denuncia- 
tions ofthose sitting under him; and the 
purple bedgown, tumed up with yellow 
satin, and worked all over >vith crosses and 
vagaries, in which poor Tom Phoole, such 
a kind-hearted and such a soft-headed ves- 
sel, goes through his ritualistic tricks, — all 
these come from. the estabhshment of Cope 
and Son's, in Rutland-street, Strand. 

The next house on the right is handy 
for the high-church clergymen, though the 
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evangelicals shut their eyes and turn away 
their heads as they pass by it. Here Herr 
Tubelkahn, from Elberfeld, the cunning 
worker in metals, the artificer of brass and 
steel and iron, and sometimes of gold and 
silver, the great ecclesiastical upholsterer, 
has set up his Lares and Penates, and here 
he deals in the loveliest of mediaevalisnis 
and the choicest of renaissance wares. The 
sleek long-coated gentry who come to make 
purchases can scarcely thread their way 
through the heterogeneous contents of Herr 
Tubelkahn's shop. All massed together 
without Order ; black oaken chairs, bought 
up by Tubelkahn's agents from occupants 
of tumbledown old cottages in midland dis- 
tricts, crosiers and crucifixes, omate and 
piain, from Elberfeld, sceptres and wands 
from Solingen, lecterns in the shape of 
enormous brazen eagles with outstretched 
wings from Birmingham, enormous cande- 
labra and gaseliers of Gothic pattem from 
Li^ge, and sculptured pulpits and carved 
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altar-rails from the Curtain-road, Shore- 
ditch. Altar-cloths hang from the tables, 
and altar - carpets, none of your common 
loom-woven stuflF, but hand-worked and — ^as 
Herr Tubelkahn gives you to imderstand — 
by the fairest fingers, are spread about to 
show their pattems to the best advantage, 
while there is so much stained glass about 
ready for immediate transfer to the oriel 
Windows of country churches, that when 
the sun shines, Herr Tubelkahn's customers 
seem to be suddenly invested with Joseph's 
garment of many colours, and the whole 
shop lights up like a kaleidoscope. 

Many of the customers, both of Messrs. 
Cope and Tubelkahn, were customers, or, 
more euphuistically, clients, of Messrs. 
Camoxon, who kept the celebrated Clerical 
and Educational Registry higher up the 
Street; but these customers and clients 
invariably crossed and recrossed the road, 
in proceeding from the one to the other of 
these establishments, in order to avoid a cer- 
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tain door which lay midway between them. 
A shabby swing-door, sun-blistered, and with 
its bottom panel scored with heel and toe 
kicks from impatient entrance-seeking feet ; 
a door flanked by two flaming bills, and 
surrounded by a host of close-shaven, 
sallow-faced men, in shabby clothes and 
shiny hats, and red noses and swinging 
canes, noble Homans, roistering cavaliers, 
clamorous Citizens, fashionable guests, vir- 
tuous peasants — all at a Shilling a-night; 
for the door was, in fact, the stage-door of 
the Cracksidenm Theatre. The shabby 
men in threadbare jauntiness smiled fur- 
tively, and grinned at each other as they 
saw the sleek gentlemen in shining broad- 
cloth Step out of their path ; but the said 
gentlemen feit the proximity of the Thes- 
pian temple very acutely, and did not 
scruple to say so to Messrs. Camoxon, who, 
as in duty bound, shrugged their Shoulders 
deprecatingly, and — changed the conversa- 
tion. They were very sorry, but — and 
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they shrugged their Shoulders. When men 
shrug their Shoulders to theh* customers it is 
time that they should retire from business. 
It was time that the Messrs. Camoxon so 
retired, for the old gentleman now seldom 
appeared in Rutland-street, but renudned 
at home at Wimbledon, enacting his £ar 
vourite character of the British squire, 
and actually dressing the part in a blue 
coat and gilt buttons, gray knee-breeches, 
and Hessian boots; while young George 
Oamoxon hunted with the Queen's hounds, 
had dined twice at the Life Guards' mess 
at Windsor, and had serious thoughts of 
Standing for the county. 

But the business was far too good to 
give up ; everyone who had a presentation 
or an advowson to seil took it to Camox- 
ons' ; the head clerk could teil you off-hand 
the net value of every valuable living in 
England, the age of the incumbent, and the 
State of his health, every rector who wanted 
assistance, every curate who wanted a 
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chaoge, in servants' phrase, "to better 
himsel^" every layman who wanted a title 
for Orders, every vicar who, oddly enough, 
wanted to change a duU, bleak living in 
the north for a pleasant social sphere of 
duty in a cheerfiil neighbourhood in the 
south of England ; parents on the look-out 
for tutors, tutors in search of pupils — aU 
inscribed their names on Camoxon's books, 
and looked to him for assistance in their 
extremity. There was a substantial, re- 
spectable, orthodox appearance about Cam- 
oxons', in the ground-glass Windows, with 
the device of the Bible and Sceptre duly 
inscribed thereon; in the chaste internal 
fittings of polished mahogany and piain 
horsehair stools, with the Churchman's 
Almanack on the waU in mediaeval type, 
very illegible, and in a highly - mediaeval 
frame, all bosses and clamps; in the big 
ledgers and address-books, and in the Post- 
office Directory, which here shed its. trucu- 
lent red cover, and was scarcely recog- 
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nisable in a meek sad-coloured calf bind- 
ing; and, above all, in the grave, solemn, 
sable-clad clerks, who moved noisdessly 
about, and who looked like clergymen play- 
ing at business. 

Up and down Rutland-street had Walter 
Joyce paced füll a thousand times since bis 
amval in London. . The name of the 
Street and of its principal inhabitants was 
familiär to him through the advertisements 
in the clerical newspaper which used to be 
sent to Mr. Ashurst at Helmingham ; and 
no sooner was he settled down in his little 
lodging in Winchester-street than he crossed 
the mighty artery of the Strand, and 
ßought out the street and the shops of 
which he had already heard so much. He 
saw them, peered in at Copes', and at 
Tubelkahn's, and looked eamestly at 
Camoxons' ground-glass window, and half 
thought of going in to see whether they 
had anything which might suit him on 
their books. But he refrained until he had 
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received the answers to a certain advertise- 
ment which he had inserted in the news- 
paper, setting forth that a young man 
with excellent testimonials — ^he knew he 
could get them from the rector of Hehn- 
ingham-was desirous of giving instruc 
tion in the classics and mathematics. Ad- 
vertising, he thought, was a better and 
more gentlemanly medium than causing a 
detailed list of his accomplishments to be 
inscribed in the books of the Ecclesiastical 
Registry, as a horse's pedigree and per- 
formances are entered in the horsedealer's 
list; but when, after hunting for half an 
hour through the columns of the news- 
paper's Supplement, he found his adver- 
tisement amongst a score of others, all of 
them from men with College honours, or 
promising greater advantages than he could 
hold forth, he began to doubt the wisdom 
of his proceeding. However, he would 
wait and see the result. He did so wait 
for three days, but not a single line ad- 
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dressed, as requested, to W. J. found its 
way to Winchester-street. Then he sent 
for the newspaper again, and began to 
reply to the advertisements which he 
thought might suit him. He had no high 
thoughts or hopes, no notions of regene- 
rating the living generation, or of placing 
tuition on a new footing, or rendering it 
easy by some hitherto unexplained pro- 
cess. He had been an usher in a school; 
for the place of an usher in a school he 
had advertised; and if he could have ob- 
tained that position he would have been 
contented. But when the few answers to 
his advertisement amved, he saw that it 
was impossible to accept any of the oflfers 
they contained. One man wanted him to 
teach French with a guaranteed Parisian 
accent, to devote his whole time out of 
school-hours to the boys, to supervlse them 
in the Indian-sceptre athletic exercises, and 
to rule over a dormitory of thirteen, " where, 
in consequence of the lax supervision of the 
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last didaskolos, severe measures would be 
required," for twenty pounds a-year. An- 
other gentleman, whose note-paper was 
omamented with a highly florid Maltese 
cross, and who dated his letter " Eve of S. 
Boanerges," wished to know his opinion 
of the impostor-firebrand M. Luther, and 
Avhether he (the advertiser) had any con- 
nections in the Aorist or decorative line, 
with whom an arrangement in the mutual- 
accommodation way could be entered into; 
while a third, evidently a grave senten- 
tious man, with a keen eye to business, 
expressed, on old-fashioned Bath-post, gilt- 
edged letter-paper, his desire to know 
"what sum W. J. would be willing to 
contribute for the permission to state, after 
a year's residence, that he had been one of 
Dr. Sumph's most trusted helpmates and 
assistants." 

No good to be got that way, then, and 
a visit to Camoxons' imminent, for the 
money was running very, very short, and 
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the conventional uptuming of stones, by no 
means leaving one in its normal position, 
must be proceeded with. Visit to Ca- 
moxons' paid, after much staring through 
the ground-glass window (opaque generally, 
but transparent in the Bible and Sceptre 
artistic bits), much ascent and descent of 
two Steps cogitatively, final rush up top 
Step wildly, and hurried, not to say panto- 
mimic, entrance through the ground-glass 
door, to be confironted by the oldest and 
most composed of the sable-clad clerks. 
Bows exchanged; name and address re- 
quired; name and address given in a low 
and serious whisper, and repeated aloud in 
a clear high treble, each word as it was ut- 

tered being transcribed in a hand which 
was the very essence of copperplate into an 
enormous book. Position required? Se- 
cond or third mastership in a classical 
school, private tutorship, as secretary or 
librarian to a nobleman or gentleman. So 
glibly ran the old gentleman's steel pen 
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over these items that Walter Joyce began 
to fancy that applicants for one post were 
generally ready and willing to take all or 
any, as indeed they were. "Which Uni- 
versity, what coUege?" The old gentle- 
maii scratched his head with the end of his 
steel penholder, and looked across at Wal- 
ter, with a benevolent expression which 
seemed to convey that he would rather the 
young man would say Christchurch than 
St. Mary's, and Trinity in preference to 
Cläre Hall. Walter Joyce grew hot to his 
ear-tips, and his tongue feit too large for 
his mouth, as he stammered out, " I have 
not been to either University — I — " but 
the remainder of the sentence was lost in 
the loud bang with which the old gentle- 
man clapped-to the heavy sides of the big 
book, clasped it with its brazen clasp, and 
hoisted it on to a shelf behind him with the 
dexterity of a juggler. 

" My good young friend," said the old 
Clerk blandly, "you might have saved 
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yourself a vast amount of vexation, and me 
a certain amount of trouble, if you had 
made that announcement earlier! Good- 
morning !" 

" But do you mean to say — " 

" I mean to say that in that book at thc 
present moment are the names of sixty 
gentlemen seeking just the employment 
which you have named, all of whom are 
not merely members of Colleges, but mem- 
bers who have taken rank, prizemen, first- 
class men, wranglers, senior optimes; they 
are on our books, and they may remain 
there for months before we get them off. 
You may judge, then, what chance you 
would have. At most agencies they would 
have taken your money and given you 
hope. But we don't do that here — ^it isn't 
our way. Good-morning !" 

" Then you think I have no chance — " 

" I'm sure of it — through us, at least. 
Good-moming !" 

Joyce would have made another effort, 
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but the old gentleman had already tumed 
on his heel, and feigned to be busy with 
some letters on a desk before him, so Wal- 
ter tumed round too, and silently left the 
registry-office. 

Silently, and with an aching heart. The 
old clerk had said but little, but Walter 
feit that his dictum was correct, and that 
all hopes of getting a Situation as a tutor 
were at an end. 0, if his father had only 
left him money enough to go to College, he 
would have had a ftiture before him which 
— ^but then, Marian? He would never 
have known that pure, faithful, eamest 
love, faillng which, life in its brightest and 
best form would have been dull and dis- 
tasteful to him. He had that love still, 
thank Heaven, and in that thought there 
were the Clements of hope, and the prompt- 
ings to bestir himself yet once more in his 
hard, self-appointed task of bread-winning. 

Money running very short, and time 
running rapidly on. Not the shortest step 
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was supposed to have been leased to Bliff- 
kins as the Elephant, and appeared under 
that title in the Directories ; but no one 
knew it but as Bliffkins's — was a Somerset- 
shire house, and kept a neat placard framed 
and glazed in its front window to the eflfect 
that the Somerset County Gazette was taken 
in. So that among the thin, pale London 
folk who " used" the house you occasion- 
aUy came upon stalwart giants, big-chested, 
homy-handed, deep-voiced, with z's sticking 
out all over their pronunciation, jolly Zum- 
merzetshire men, who broughtBliffkins the 
latest gossip from his old native place of 
Bruton and its neighbourhood, and who, 
during their stay — ^and notably at cattle-sho w 
period — ^were kings of the house. At ordi- 
nary times, however, the frequenters of the 
house never varied — ^indeed, it was under- 
ßtood that Bliffkins's was a " connection," 
and did not in the least depend upon chance 
custom. Certain people sat in certain 
places, ordered certain refreshment, and 
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went away at certain hours, never varying 
in the slightest particular. Mr. Byrne, a 
wizened old man, who invariably bore on 
bis coat and on bis bair traces of für and 
fluff and wool, wbo was known to be a bird- 
stuffer by trade, and an extreme Radical in 
politics, and wbo was reputed to be tbe wri- 
ter of some of tbose spirit-stirring letters in 
tbe weekly press signed "Lucius Junius 
Brutus" and "Scrutator," sat in tbe rigbt- 
band Corner box nearest tbe door, wbere be 
was out of tbe draugbt, and bad tbe readi- 
est cbance of pouncing upon tbe boy wbo 
brougbt in tbe evening papers, and securing 
tbem before bis rival, Mr. Wickwar, could 
effect a seizure. Mr. Wickwar, wbo was a 
retired tailor, and bad plenty of means, tbe 
sole bane of bis life being tbe danger to the 
Constitution from tbe recklessly-advanced 
feeling of tbe times, sat at tbe otber end of 
tbe room, being gouty and immobile, con- 
tented bimself witb glaring at bis demo- 
cratic enemy, and occasionally witbering 
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him with choice extracts from the Magna 
Charta weekly joumal. The box between 
them was usually devoted of an evening to 
Messrs. O'Shane and Begson, gentlemen at- 
tached to the press, capital Company, füll 
of anecdote and repartee, though liable to 
be suddenly called away in the exigence of 
their literary pursuits. The top of the 
policeman's helmet or the flat cap of the 
fireman on duty just protruded through 
the swing-door in this direction acted as 
tocsins to these indefatigable public ser- 
vants, cut them off in the midst of a story, 
and sent them flying on the back of an 
engine, or at the tail of a crowd, to witness 
scenes which, portrayed by their graphic 
pencils, afforded an additional relish to the 
moming muffin at thousands of respectable 
breakfast-tables. Between these gentle- 
men and a Mr. Shimmer, a youngish man, 
with bright eyes, hectic colour, and a gene- 
ral sense of nervous Irritation, there was 
a certain spirit of camaradene which the 
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other frequenters of Bliffkins's could not 
understand. Mr. Shimmer invariably sat 
alone, and during bis meal habitually 
buried himself in one of the choice volumes 
of Bliffkins's library, consisting of old vo- 
lumes of Blackwood's, Bentley's, and Tait's 
magazines, from which he would occasion- 
ally make extracts in a very small band in 
a very small note-book. It was probably 
from the fact of a printer's boy having 
called at Bliffkins's with wbat was under- 
stood to be a " proof," that a rumour arose 
and was received throughout the Bliffkins's 
connection that Mr. Shimmer edited the 
Times newspaper. Be that as it might, 
there was no doubt, both from extemal cir- 
cnmstances and from the undefined deference 
paid to him by the other. gentlemen of the 
press, that Mr. Shimmer was a literary man 
of Position, and that Bliffkins held him in 
respect, and, what was more practical for 
him, gave him credit on that accomit. An 
ex-parish clerk, who took snuff and sleep in 
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alternate pinches ; a potato salesman in Cov- 
ent Garden, who drank coffee to keep him- 
self awake, and who went briskly off to busi- 
ness when the other customers dropped off 
wearily to bed ; a "professional" at an ad- 
joining bowling-alley, who would have been 
a pleasant fellow had it not been for his 
biceps, which got into his head and into 
his mouth, and pervaded his conversation ; 
and a seedsman, a terrific republican, who 
named his innocent bulbs and hyacinths 
after the most sanguinary heroes of the 
French revolution, — filled up the list of 
Bliffkins's " regulars." 

Among these quiet people Walter Joyce 
took up his place night after night, until 
he began to be looked upon as of and be- 
longing to them. They were intolerant of 
strangers at Blifikins's, of strangers, that is 
to say, who, tempted by the comforts of the 
place, renewed their visits, and threatened 
to make them habitual. These were for 
the most part received at about their third 
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appearance, when they came in with a 
pleasant smile and thought they had made 
an Impression, with a strong stare and a 
dead silence, under the influences of which 
they ordered refreshment which they did 
not want, had to pay for, and went away 
without eating, amid the contemptuous 
grins of the regulars. But Walter Joyce 
was so quiet and unobtrusive, so evidently 
a gentleman desirous of peace and shelter 
and refuge at a cheap rate, that the great 
heart of Bliff kins's softened to him at once ; 
they themselves had known the feelings 
under which he sought the asylum of that 
Long-acre Patmos, and they respected him. 
No one spoke to him, there was no acknow- 
ledgment of his presence among them ; 
they knew well enough that any such 
manifestation would have been out of place ; 
but when, after finishing his very simple 
evening meal, he would take a few sheets 
of paper from his pocket, draw to him the 
Times Supplement, and, constantly refer- 
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ring to it, commence writing a series of 
letters, they knew what all that portended, 
and all of them, including old Wickwar, the 
ex-tailor and great Conservative, silently 
wished him Godspeed. 

Ah, those letters, dated from Bliffkins's 
coffee-house, and written in Walter Joyce's 
roundest hand, in reply to the hundred of 
chances which each day's newspaper-sheet 
offered to every enterprising bread-seeker, 
chances so promising at the first glance, 
so harren and so füll of rottenness when they 
came to be tested ! Clerkships ? clerkships 
in galore ! legal, mercatitile, general clerks 
were wanted everywhere, only apply to 
A. B. or Y. Z., and take them ! But when 
A. B. or T. Z. replied, Walter Joyce found 
that the legal Clerks must write the regulär 
engrossing hand, must sweep out the office 
ready for the other clerks by nine a.m., and 
must remain there occasionaUy tiU nine p.m., 
with a little outdoor work in the service of 
writs and notices of ejectment. The duties 
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required of the mercantile clerk were but 
little better, and those of the general clerks 
were worst of all, while throughout a net 
income of eighteen Shillings a-week ap- 
peared to be the average remuneration. 
" A secretary wanted" ? certainly, four se- 
cretaries wanted nearly every day, to public 
companies which were about to bring forth 
an article in universal demand, but of which 
the supply had hitherto been limited, and 
which could not fail to meet with an enor- 
mous success and retum a large dividend. 
In all cases the secretary must be a man of 
education and of gentlemanly manners, so 
Said the advertisements ; but the reply to 
Walter Joyce's application said in addition 
that he must be able to advance the sum of 
three hundred pounds, to be invested in 
the shares of the Company, which would 
bear interest at the rate of twenty-five per 
Cent per annum. The Press? through the 
medium of their London fratemity the pro- 
vmcial press was clamorous for educated 
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men who could write leading articles, ge- 
neral articles, and reviews ; but on inquiry 
the press required the same educated men 
to be able to combine shorthand reporting 
with editorial writing, and in many cases 
suggested the advisability of the editorial 
writer being able to set up his own leaders 
in type at case. The literary institutions 
throughout the country were languishing 
for lecturers ; but when Walter Joyce wrote 
to them, offering them a choice of certain 
subjects which he had studied, and on which 
he thought himself competent of conveying 
real information, he reeeived answers from 
the secretaries, that only men of name were 
paid by the institutions, but that the com- 
mittee would be happy to set apart a night 
for him if he chose to lecture gratis, or that 
if he feit inclined to address the inhabitants 
of Knuckleborough on his own account, the 
Charge for the great hall was three pounds, 
for the smaUer haU thirty shiUings a night, 
in both cases exclusive of gas, while the 
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secretary, who kept the principal stationer's 
shop and library in the town, would be 
happy to become bis agent, and seil bis 
tickets at the usual charge of ten per cent. 
Four pounds a week, guaranteed! Not a 
bad income for a penniless man! to be 
eamed, too, in the discharge of a light and 
gentlemanly occupation, to be acquired by 
the outlay of three Shillings' worth of 
postage stamps. Walter Joyce sent the 
postage stamps, and received in retum a 
lithographic circular, very dirty about the 
folded edges, instructing him in the easiest 
method of modelling wax flowers ! 

That was the final straw. On the re- 
ceipt of that letter, or rather on the read- 
ing of it — ^he had taken it from the stately 
old looking-glass over the fire-place to the 
box where of late he usually sat — Walter 
Joyce gave a deep groan, and buried his 
face in his hands. A minute after he feit 
his hair slightly touched, and looking up, 
saw old Jack Byrne bending over him. 
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" What ails ye, lad?" asked the old man 
tenderly. 

"Misery-^espair-starvation!" 

" I thought so !" Said the old man calmly. 
Then taking a small battered flask from 
his breast and emptying its Contents into a 
clean cup before him — " Here, drink this, 
and come outside. We can't talk here !" 

Walter swallowed the contents of the 
cup mechanically, and foUowed his new 
friend into the street. 



CHAPTER VII. 



A NEW FEIEND. 



When they stood in the street, with the 
fresh night-wind blowing upon them, the 
old man stopped, and, peering anxiously 
into Ms companion's face, said abruptly, 

" Better ?" 

" Much better, tbank you; quite well, 
in fact. There's no occasion for me to 
trouble you any more; I — " 

'^What? All gaff, eh? Old Jack Byrne 
sold, eh ? Swallowed his brandy, and want 
to cut — is that the caper?" 

"I beg your pardon, I don't quite 
clearly understand you, I'm sorry to say'' 
— for Walter knew by the tone of his voice 
that the old man was annoyed — " Fm very 
weak and rather stupid — I mean to say, in 
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— ^in the ways and the talk of London — ^and 
I don't clearly follow what you said to me 
just now; only you were so kind to me at 
first, that— " 

" Provinces !" muttered the old man to 
himself. "Just like me; treating him to 
my pavement patter, and thinking he under- 
stood it ! All right, I think, as far as one 
can judge, though God knows that's often 
wrong enough !'' Then, aloud, " Kind ! 
nonsense ! I'm an odd old skittle, and talk 
an odd language; but IVe seen the ups and 
downs of life, my lad, and can give you 
good advice if I can't give anything eise. 
Have you anything to do to-night? No- 
thing? Sure I'm not keeping you from 
the Opera, or any s well party in Park-lane ? 
No ! Then come home with me and have 
a bit o' pickled salmon and a glass of cold 
gin-and-water, and let's talk matters out." 

Before he had concluded his sentence, 
the old man had slipped Joycö's arm 
through his own, and was making off at a 
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great rate, and also with an extraordinary 

shamble, in which his Shoulder appeared 

to act as a kind of cutwater, while his legs 

followed considerably in the rear. Walter 

held on to him as best he could, and in this 

fashion they made their way through the 

back-streets, across St. Martin' s-lane, and 

so into Leicester - Square. Then, as they 

arrived in front of a brilHantly - lighted 

establishment, at the door of which cabs 

laden with fashionably-dres^ed men and 

gaudily-dressed women were continually 

disgorging their loads, while a never-ceasing 

stream of pedestrians poured in from the 

Street, Jack Byrne came to a sudden halt, 

and Said to his companion, 

" Now I'm going to enjoy myself !" 

Walter Joyce had noticed the style of 

people pouring in through the turnstiles 
and paying their admission-money at the 

brilliantly-lit boxes ; and as he heard these 

words he unconsciously drew back. You 

see he was but a country-bred young man, 

VOL. I. L 
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and had not yet been initiated into the 
classical enjoyments of London life. Jack 
Byrne feit the tug at his arm, and looked 
at him curiously. 

" What is it ?" said he. " You thought 
I was going in there? I? 0, my dear 
young friend, you'll have to leam a great 
deal yet ; but you're on the suspicious lay, 
and that's a chalk to you ! You thought 
I'd hocussed the brandy I gave you at 
Bliffkins's ; you thought I was going to 
take you into this devil's crib, did you ? 
Not I, my dear boy ; I'd as soon take you 
in as myself, and that's saying a good deal. 
No ; I told you I was going to errjoy my- 
self — so I am. My enjoyment is in watch- 
ing that door, and marking those who go 
through it, not in speculating on what's 
going on inside, but in waiting for the end, 
my young friend — ^in waiting for the end ! 
yes, jump out of your brougbam, my 
Lord Tomnoddy ; but don't spHt your 
lavender gloves in attempting to close the 
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door behind you — the cad will do that, of 
course ! Beautiful linen, white as snow, 
and hair all stuck close to his head, look. 
But mark his forehead — what's your name 
— Joyce? Mark his forehead^ Joyce; see 
how it slopes straight away back. Look 
at that noble space between his nose and 
his Upper lip — ^the ape type, my friend — the 
ape type ! That's one of your hereditary 
rulers, Joyce, my boy! That fellow sits 
and votes for you and me, bless him ! He's 
gone in now to improve his mind with the 
literature of comic songs, and the legs of 
the ballet, and the fascinations of painted 
Jezebels, and to clear his braui with drinks 
of turpentine and logwood shavings ! And 
that's one of our hereditary legislators ! 
Lord, how much longer — how much 
longer !" 

The policeman on duty at the door, 
whose mission it was to keep the pathway 
clear, now saUied forth from the portico 
and promenaded in the little crowd, gently 
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pushing his way amongst them with a 
monotonous cry of " Move on, there, please 
— ^move on !" Joyce noticed that his com- 
panion regarded this policeman with a half- 
defiant, half-pitying air, and the old man 
Said to him, as they resumed their walk, 

" That's another of the eflfects of our 
blessed civiHsation ! That gawk in Wucher 
hoots and a feit helmet — ^that machine in a 
shoddy great-coat, who can scarcely teil B 
from a bull's foot, and yet has the power 
to teil you and me and other men, who pay 
for the paving-rate-ay, and for the support 
of such scum as he is, for the matter of 
that — ^to move on ! Suppose you think I'm 
a rum un, eh ?" said Mr. Byrne, suddenly 
changing his voice of disgust into a banter- 
ing tone. " Not seen many like me before ; 
don't want to see any more, perhaps ?" 

" I don't say that," said Joyce, with a 
half smile ; " but I confess the sentiments 
are new to me, and — " 

" Brought up in the country ; my lord 
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or the squire, eh? So pleased to receive 
notice Coming out of church, ' plucks the 
slavish hat from the villager's head/ and all 
that! Sorry IVe not a manorial hall to 
ask you into, but such as it is you're wel- 
come. Hold hard, here." 

The old man stopped before a private 
door in a small street of very small shops 
running between Leicester-square and the 
Haymarket, took out a key, and stood back 
for his companion to pass before him into a 
dark and narrow passage. When the door 
was closed behind him, Mr. Byrne Struck a 
light, and commenced making his way up 
the narrow staircase. Joyce followed him 
flight after flight, and past landing after 
lancjing, until at length the top story was 
reached. Then Mr. Byrne took out another 
key, and, unlocking the door immediately 
in front of him, entered the room and bade 
his companion follow him. 

Walter Joyce found himself in a long 
low ropm, with a truckle bed in one corner. 
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bookfihelves rauged round three sides, and 
in the middle, over which the curtains were 
now drawn, a large Square table, with an 
array of knives and scissors upon it, a heap 
of wool in one comer, and an open case of 
needles of various kinds, polished bright 
and shining. On one end of the mantel- 
piece 8,tood a glass case containing a short- 
homed white owl, stuflFed, and looking won- 
derAilly sagacious ; on the other a cock, 
with füll crop and beady eye, and open bül, 
with one leg advanced, füll of self-sufficiency 
and conceit. Over the mantelpiece, in a 
long low case, was an admirably-carried-out 
bit of Byme's art, representing the death- 
struggles of a heron Struck by a hawk. 
Both birds were stuflFed, of course, but the 
characteristics of each had been excellently 
preserved; the delicate heron lay com- 
pletely at the mercy of his active littie 
antagonist, whose "pounce" had evidently 
just been made, and who with beak and 
talons was settling his prey. 
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While Joyce was looking round at these 
thingß, the old man had lit a lamp suspended 
from the ceiling, and another standing on 
the Square work- table ; had opened a cup- 
board, and from it had produced a black 
bottle, two tumblers, and a decanter of 
water ; had filled and lit a mighty pipe, and 
had motioned his companion to make free 
with the liquor and with the Contents of an 
ancient-looking tobacco-jar, which he pushed 
towards him. 

" Smoke, man !" said he, puffing out a 
thin line of vapour through his almost 
closed lips, and fanning it away lazily with 
his hand — " smofce ! — that's one thing they 
can't keep from us, though they'd like» 
My lord should puff at his havannah while 
the commonalty, the plebs, the profanum 
vulgus^ who are hated and driven away, 
should 'exhale mundungus, ill-perfuming 
weed !' Thank God we've altered all that 
ßince poor John Philips's day ; he'd get better 
change for his Splendid ShilUng now than 
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ever he did in his time, eh ? Talking Greek 
to you, am I ? or worse than Greek, for that 
you'd understand, I daresay, and you'll 
never understand my old mutterings and 
quotations. You can read Greek ?" 

" Yes," Joyce said; "I am reckoned a 
tolerable Grecian." 

" Indeed !" said the old man, with a 
grin; " ah! no doubt you were an honour 
to your College." 

" Unfortunately," said Walter, *' I have 
never been to College." 

" Then your State is the more gracious ! 
By George ! I thought I'd picked up with 
a sucking don, all trencher-cap, and second 
aorist, and Conservative principles, Church 
and State, a big Bible with a sceptre 
stretched across it, and a fear of the ' swart 
mechanics' bloody thumbs' printed off on 
my lord's furniture, as provided by Messrs. 
Jackson and Graham! You don't follow 
me, young fellow? Like enough, like 
enough. I think myself I'm a little enig- 
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matical when I get on my hobby, and it 
requires a good steady stare of honest won- 
derment, such as I see on your face now, 
to bring me up short. I'm brought up 
short now, and can attend to more sublu- 
nary matters, such as yours. Teil me about 
yourself." 

" What shall I teil you?" asked Joyce. 
" I can teil nothing beyond what you al- 
ready know, or can guess. I'm without 
friends, without work ; I've lost hope — " 

"No, no, my boy! not lost, only mis- 
laid it. We never lose hope so long as 
we're good for anything ! Sometimes, when 
I've been most depressed and down, about 
the only thing in life that has any interest 
for me now — and you've no idea what that 
is, have you, Joyce, eh?" 

" No, indeed ; unless, perhaps, your chil- 
dren !" 

" Children ! Thank God, I never had a 
wife or a child tö give me a care. No ; the 
People's cause, my boy, the People's cause ! 
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That's what I live for, and sometimes, as 
I've been saying, I've been downhearted 
about that. I've seen the blood beating us 
down on the one side, and the money beat- 
ing US down on the other, and I've thought 
that it was useless kicking against the 
pricks, and that we had better cave in and 
give up !" 

*' But you say you never lost hope?" 
" Never, entirely. When I've been at 
my lowest ebb, when I've come home here 
with the blood in my veins tingling from 
aristocratic insult, and with worse than 
that, contempt for my own fellow working- 
men surging up in my heart, I've looked 
up at that case there over the mantelshel^ 
and my pluck's revived. That's a fine bit 
of work, that is, done by an old pupil of 
mine, who worked his soul out in the Peo- 
ple's cause in '48, and died in a deep de- 
cline soon after. But what a fancy the lad 
had! Look at that heron! Is not it for 
all the World like one of your long, limp, 
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yaw-yaw, nothing-knowing, nothing-doing 
young s wells ? Don't you read ' used-up' 
in his delicate plumage, drooping wings, 
lack-lustre eye? And remark how the 
joUy little hawk has got him! No breed 
about him ; keen of sight, swift of wing, ac- 
tive with beak and talon — that's all he can 
boast of ; but he's got the swell in his grip, 
mind you! And he's only a prototype of 
what's to come !" 

The old man rose as he spoke, and tak- 
ing the lamp from the table, raised it to- 
wards the glass case. As he set it down 
again he looked earnestly at Joyce, and 
Said: 

" You think I'm off my head, perhaps 
— ^and I'm not sure that I'm not when I 
get upon this topie — and you're thinking 
that at the first convenient opportunity 
you'll slip away, with a ' Thank ye !' and 
leave the old lunatic to his democratic 
ravings? But, like many other lunatics, 
Pm only mad cäi one subject, and when 
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that isn't mentioned I can converse toler- 
ably rationally, can perhaps even be of 
some use in advising one friendless and 
destitute. And you, you say, are both." 

"I am, indeed; but I scarcely think 
you can help me, Mr. Byrne, though I 
don't for an instant doubt your friendship 
or your wish to be of Service. But it hap- 
pens that the only people from whom I can 
hope to get anything in the way of employ- 
ment, employment that brings money, be- 
long to that class against which you have 
such violent antipathies, the — the ' swells,' 
as you call them." 

" My dear young fellow, you mistake 
me. If you do as I should like you, as an 
honest Englishman with a freeman's birth- 
right, to do, if you do as I myself — old 
Jack Byrne, one of the prisoners of '48, 
* Bitter Byrne,' as they call me at the club 
— ^if you do as I do, you'll hate the swells 
with all your heart, but you'll use 'em. 
When I was a young man, young and fool- 
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ish, blind and headstrong, as all young men 
are, I wouldn't take off my cap to a swell, 
wouldn't take a swell's orders, wouldn't 
touch a swell's money ! Lord bless you, I 
saw the foUy of that years ago ! I should 
have been starved long since if I hadn't. 
My business is bird- stuffing, as you may 
have heard or guessed ; and where should I 
have been if I'd had to live upon all the 
Orders for bird-stuffing I got from the la- 
bouring classes? They can't stuff them- 
selves enough, let alone their birds ! The 
swells want owls, and hawks, and phea- 
sants, and what not, stuffed with outspread 
wings for fire-screens, but the poor people 
want the fire itself, and want it so badly 
that they never holloa for screens, and 
wouldn't use 'em if they had 'em. No, 
no ; hate the swells, my boy, but use 'em. 
What have you been?" 

"An usher in a school." 

" Of course ! I guessed it would be 
some of those delightful occupations for 
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which the supply is unlimited and the de- 
mand nothing, but I scarcely thought it 
conld be so bad as that ! Usher in a 
school! hewer in a coal-pit, stone-breaker 
on a country road, horse in a mill, any- 
thing better than that !" 

"Whatcouldido?" 

"What could you do? Seil your books, 
pawn your watch, take a steerage passage 
and go out to Australia. Black boots, tend 
sheep, be cad to an omnibus, or shopwalker 
to a Store out there ; every one of 'em better 
than dragging on in the conventional tor- 
ture of this played-out staggering old 
country ! That's gassy a little, you'U think, 
and so it is ; but I mean better than that. 
I've long-standing and intimate connections 
with the Zoological Acclimatisation Society 
in Melbourne, and if you can pay your 
passage out, I'll guarantee that, in the in- 
troductions I give you, they'U find you 
something to do. If you canH find the 
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money for your passage out, perhaps it 
can be found for you!" 

Not since James Ashurst's death, not 
for some weeks before that event, indeed, 
when the stricken man had taken leave of 
bis old pupil and friend, had Walter Joyce 
heard the words of friendship and kindness 
from any man. Perhaps, a little unmanned 
by the disappointment and humiliaticai he 
had undergone since bis arrival in London, 
he was a little unmanned at this speech 
from bis newly-found friend; at all events, 
the tears stood in bis eyes, and bis voice 
was busky as he replied : 

" I ought to be very much obliged to 
you, and indeed, indeed I am; but I fear 
you'U tbink me an ungrateful cub when I 
teil you that I can't possibly go away from 
England. Possibly is a strong word, but 
I mean, that I can't tbink of it until Fve 
exhausted every means, every chance of 
obtaining the barest Hvelihood bere !" 

The old man eyed bim from under bis 
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bent brows eaxnestly for a moment, and 
then Said abruptly, "Ties, eh? father?" 

" No !" Said Joyce, with a half blush — 
very young, you see, and country bred — 
" as both my mother and father are dead, 
but — but there is — " 

"0 Lord!" grunted Mr. Byrne; "of 
course there is, there always is in such 
cases! Blind old bat I was not to see it 
at first ! Ah, she was left lamenting, and 
all the rest of it ; quite knocks the Austra- 
lian idea on the head ! Now let me think 
what can be done for you here! There's 
Buncombe and Co., the publishers, want a 
smart young man, smart and cheap they 
Said in their letter, tö contribute to their 
new Encyclopaedia, the Naturalist. That'll 
be one job for you, though it won't be 
much." 

" But, Mr. Byrne," said Joyce, " I have 
no knowledge, or very Httle, of natural his- 
tory. Certainly not enough to — " 

" Not too much to prevent your being 



^m 
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too proud to take a hint or two from Gold- 
smith's Animated Nature^ my boy, as he 
took several from those who preceded him. 
That, and a German book or tWQ you'll 
find on the shelves — ^you understand Ger- 
man? that's right — will help you to all 
the knowledge Buncombe will require of 
you, or all they ought to expect, for the 
matter ofthat, at ten-and-six the column, 
You can come here of a moming — ^you 
won't interfere with me — and grind away 
until dark, when we'li have a walk and a 
talk ; you shall teil me all about yourself, 
and we'U see what more can be done, and 
then we'll have some food at Bliffkins's 
and leam all that's going on !" 

"I don't know how to thank you," 
commenced Joyce. 

** Then don't attempt to leam !" said 
the old man. " Does it suit you, as a be- 
ginning only, mind! do you agree to try 
it — we shall do better things yet, I hope ; 
but will you try it?" 

VOL. I. M 
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" I will indeed ! If you only knew — " 

"I do: good-night! I got up at daj'- 
break, and ought to have been in bed long 
since. Good-night !" 

Not since he had been in London, had 
Walter Joyce been so light of heart as 
when he closed Mr. Byme's door behind 
him. Something to do at last! He feit 
inclined to cry out for joy; he longed for 
someone to whom he could impart his 
good fortune. 

His good fortune ! As he sat upon his 
Avretched bed in his tiny lodging, luxurious 
words rang in his ears. " And the chance 
of achieving fame and fortune, keep that 
in the foreground !'' Fame and fortune ! 
And he had been overjoyed because he had 
obtained a chance of earning a few Shil- 
lings as a bookseller's hack, a chance for 
which he was indebted to a handicrafts- 
man. But a poor first step towards fame 
and fortune, Marian would think ! He un- 
derstood how utter had been her inexpe- 
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rience, and his own ; he had leamed the 
wide distance between the fulfilment of 
such hopes as theirs, and the best of the 
bare possibilities which the future held for 
them, and the padn which this knowledge 
brought him, more for the sake of his own 
share in it, was doubly keen for hers. It 
was very hard for Walter Joyce to have to 
suffer the temble disappointment and dis- 
enchantment of experience ; but it was far 
harder for him to have to cause her to 
share them. Marian would indeed think 
it a " poor first step.'^ He little knew how 
much more decisive a one she was about 
to take herseif. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



FLITTING, 



Makian Ashworth dearly loved her home. 
To her concentrative and self-contamed 
nature local associations were peculiarly 
precious ; the place in which she had lived 
the life so essentially her own was very 
dear. The shabby old house, though she 
perfectly understood its shabbiness, and 
would have prized the power of renovating 
and adoming it as thoroughly as any petite 
maitresse would have prized the power of 
adoming her bijou residence with aU the 
prettiness of modern upholstery, was a 
shrine in her eyes. Base and unbeautiful, 
but sacred, the place in which her father 
had dutifully and patiently passed his la- 
borious life — ^had it not been wasted ? the 
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proud discontented spirit asked itself many 
a time, but found no voice to answer "no.'* 
She had often pictured to her fancy 
what the house might have been made, if 
there had but been money to make it any* 
thing with, money to do anything with ; if 
only they had not always been so helpless, 
so burdened with the especially painful load 
of genteel poverty. She had exercised her 
womanly ingenuity, put forth her womanly 
tastes, so far as she could, and the house 
was better than might have been expected 
under all the circumstances ; but ingenuity 
and taste, which double the effect of money 
when united to that useful agency, are not 
of much avail without it, and will not sup- 
ply curtains and carpet, paint, vamishing, 
and general upholstery* There was not a 
superfluous omament, and there were many 
in the drawing-rooms at Woolgreaves very 
offensive to her instinctively correct taste, 
— ^whose price would not have materially 
altered the aspectof Marian Ashurst^shome, 
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as she haa recognised with much secret 
bitterness of spirit, on her first visit to the 
Creswells. She would have made the old 
house pretty and pleasant, if she could, 
especially while he lived, to whom its pret- 
tiness and pleasantness might have brought 
refreshment of spirit, and a little cheerful- 
ness in the surroundings of his toilsome 
life; but she loved it, notwithstanding its 
dulness aad its frigid shabbiness, and the 
prospect of being obliged to leave it gave 
her exquisite pain. Marian was surprised 
when she discovered that her feelings on 
this point were keener than those of her 
mother. She had antieipated, with shrink- 
ing and reluctance of whose intensity she 
feit ashamed, the difficulty she should ex- 
perience when that last worst necessity 
must arise, when her mother must leave 
the home of so many years, and the scene 
of her tranquil happiness. Mrs. Ashurst 
had been a very happy woman, notwith- 
standing her delicate health, and the diffi- 
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culties it had brought upon the little house- 
holcL In the first place, she was naturally 
of a placid temperament. In the second, 
her husband told her as little as possible of 
the constantly pressing, hopelessly inextric- 
able trouble of his life. And lastly, Mrs. 
Ashurst's inexperience prevented herreaHs- 
ing danger m the future from any ßource 
except that one whence it had actually 
come, fallen in its fallest, fatalmost might 
— ^the sickness and death of her husband. 

When that tremendous blow feil upon 
her, it stunned the widow. She could not 
grieve, she could not care about anythmg 
eise. She was not a woman of an imagina- 
tive turn of mind ; feeling had always been 
powerful and deep in her; but fancy had 
ever been active, so that when the one 
awfiil and overwhelming £act existed, it 
was quite enough for her, it swamped 
everything eise, it needed not to bring 
up any reinforcements to her discomfi- 
ture. She was ready to go anjrwhere 
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with Marfan, to do anything which Marfan 
advised or directed. The old house was 
to be left, a new home was to be sought 
for. A stranger was Coming to be the 
master where her husband's firm but gentle 
rule had made itself loved, respected, and 
obeyed for so long; a stranger was to sit 
in her husband's seat, and move about the 
house where his step and his voice were 
heard no more, Ustened for no longer, not 
even now, in the first confused moments of 
waking after the blessed oblivion of sleep. 

And in that awful fact all was included. 
Poor Mrs. Ashurst cared little for the linen 
and the china now. Whether they should 
be packed up and removed to the humble 
lodgings which were to be the next home 
of herseif and her daughter, or whether Mr. 
Ashurst's successor should be asked to take 
them at a valuation, were points which she 
left to Marfan's decision. She had not any 
interest in anything of the kind now. It 
was time that Marian's mind should be 
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made up on these and other matters ; and 
the girl, notwithstanding her premature 
gravity and her habit of decision, found 
her task difficult, in fact and sentiment. 
Her mother was painfully quiescent, hope- 
lessly resigned. In every word and look 
she expressed plainly that life had come to 
a standstill for her, that she could no longer 
feel any interest or take any active pari 
in its conduet; and thus she depressed 
Harlan very much, who had her own sense 
of impending disappointment and impera- 
tive effort, in addition to their common 
sorrow, to struggle against. 

Mrs. Ashurst and her daughter had seen 
a good deal of the family at Woolgreaves 
since the day on which Marian's cherished 
belief in the value and delight of wealth 
had been strengthened by that visit to the 
splendid dwelling of her father's old fiiend. 
The young ladies had quite "taken to" 
Mrs. Ashurst, and Mrs. Ashurst had ahnost 
*' taken to" them. They came into Helm» 
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ingham freqnently, and never without 
bringing welcome contributions from the 
large and lavishly-kept gardens at Wool- 
greaves. They tried, in many girlish and 
nnskilful way s, to be intimate with Harlan ; 
but they feit they did not succeed, and 
only their perception of their uncle's wishes 
prevented their giving up the effort. Marian 
was very civil, very much obliged for their 
kindness and attention ; but un-cordial, 
" unget-at-able/' Maude Creswell aptly de- 
ßcribed it. 

The condition of Mr. Ashurst's affairs 
had not proved to be quite so deplorable as 
had been supposed. There was a small 
insurance on his life; there were a few 
trifling sums due to him, which the debtors 
made haste to pay, owing, indeed, to the 
immediate application made to them by 
Mr. Creswell, who interfered as actively as 
unostentatiously on behalf of the bereaved 
woman ; altogether , a little sum remained, 
which would keep them above want, or the 
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almost equally painful effort of immediate 
exertion to eam their own living, with 
nianagement Yes, that was the qualifica- 
tion whicli Mariah understood thoroughly, 
understood to mean daily and hourly self- 
denial, watchfulness, and calculation, and 
more and worse than that — ^the tennination 
on her part of the hope of preventing her 
mother's missing the material comforts 
which had been procured and preserved for 
her by a struggle whose weariness she 
had never been pernaitted to comprehend. 

The old house had been shabby and 
poor, but it had been comfortable. It had 
given them space and cleanliness, and there 
was no vulgarity in its meagreness. But 
the only order of lodgings to which her 
mother and she could venture to aspire was 
that which invariably combines the absence 
of Space and of cleanliness with the presence 
of tawdriness and discomfort. And this 
must last until Walter should be able to 
rescue them from it- She could not suffice 
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to that rescue herseif, but he would. He 
must succeed ! Had he not every quality, 
every facility, and the strongest ofmotives? 
She feit this — that, in her case, the strongest 
motive would have been the desire for 
Buccess, per se; but in his the strongest was 
his love of her. She recognised this, she 
knew this, she admired it in an odd abstract 
kind of way ; when her heart was sufficiently 
disengaged from pressing care to find a 
moment for any kind of joy, she rejoiced 
in it ; but she knew she could not Imitate 
it — ^that was not in her. She had not much 
experience of herseif yet, and the process 
of self-analysis was not habitual to her ; 
but she feit instinctively that the more 
selfish instincts of love were hers, its 
noble influences, its profounder motives her 
lover's. 

It was, then, to him she had to look, in 
hirn she had to trust, for the rescue that 
was to come in time. In how much time ? 
in how little? Ah, there was the ever- 
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present, ever-pressing question, and Marian 
brought to its perpetual repetition all the 
importance, all the unreasonable measure- 
ment of time, all the ignorance of its ex- 
ceeding brevity and msignificance insepar- 
able from her youth, 

She had nearly completed the prepara- 
tions for departure from the old home j the 
few possessions left her and her mother 
were ready for removal ; a lodging in the 
village had been engaged, and the last few 
days were dragging themselves heavilyover 
the heads of Mrs. Ashurst and Marian, 
when Mr. Creswell, having retumed to 
Woolgreaves after a short absence, came to 
see them. 

Mrs. Ashurst was Walking in the ne- 
glected garden, and had reached the far 
end of the little extent when Mr. Creswell 
arrived at the open door of the house. A 
woman-servant, stolid and sturdy, was pass- 
ing through the red-tiled Square hall. 

" Is Mrs. Ashurst in?" asked the visitor. 
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"Mrs. Ashurst is in the garden, I see — 
don't disturb her." 

Marian, who had heard the voice, ans- 
wered Mr. Cresweirs question by appearing 
on the threshold of the room which had 
been her father's study, and which, since 
his death, her mother and she had made 
theh- sitting-room. She looked weary ; the 
too bright colour which fatigue brings to 
some faces was on hers, and her eyelids 
were red and heavy ; her black dress, which 
had the limp ungraceful lustreless look of 
mouming attire too long unrenewed, hung 
on her fine upright fignre after a fashion 
which told how little the girl cared how 
she looked ; and the hand she first held out 
to Mr. Creswell, and then drew back with 
a faint smile, was covered with dust. 

"I can't shake hands," she Said, "I 
have been tying up the last bundles of 
books and papers, and my hands are dis- 
graceful. Come in here, Mr. Creswell; I 
believe there is one unoccupied chair." 
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Hc followed her into the study, and took 
the Seat she pointed out, while she placed 
herseif on a pile of folios which lay on the 
floor in front of the low wide window* 
Marfan laid her arm upon the window-sill, 
and leaned her head back against one of 
the scanty frayed curtains. Her eyes closed 
for a moment, and a slight shudder passed 
over her. 

" You are very tired, Miss Ashurst, 
quite worn out," said Mr. Creswell ; " you 
have been doing too much — ^packing all 
those books, I suppose." 

" Yes," said Marfan, " I looked to that 
myself, and, indeed, there was nobody eise 
to do it. But it is tirfng work, and dirty," 
— ^she Struck her hands together, and shook 
her dress, so that a shower of dust feU 
from it — "and sad work besides. You 
kuow, Mr. Creswell," here her face softened 
suddenly, and her voice feil — " how much 
my father loved his books. It is not easy 
to say good-bye to them j it is like a fidnt 
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echo, strong enough to pain one, though, of 
the good-bye to himself.*' 

" But why are you obliged to say good- 
bye to them ?" asked Mr. Creswell, with 
genuine anxiety and compassion. 

** What could we do with them?" said 
Marian j '^ there's no place to keep them. 
We must have taken another room specially 
for them if we took them to our lodgings, 
and there is no one to buy them here, so 
we are going to send them to London to be 
sold. I suppose they will bring a very 
small sum indeed— nothing, perhaps, when 
the expenses are paid. But it is our only 
means of disposing of them; so I have been 
dusting and sorting and arranging them all 
day, and I am tired and dusty and sick — 
sick at heart." 

Marian leaned her head on the arm 
which lay on the window-sill, and looked 
yery forlom. She also looked very pretty, 
and Mr. Creswell thought so, This softened 
mood, so unusual to her, became her, and 
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the little touch of confidence in her manner, 
equally unusual, flattered him. He feit an 
odd sort of difficulty in speaking to her — 
to this young girl, his old friend's orphan 
child, one to whom he intended so kindly, 
towards whom his position was so entirely 
one of patronage, not in any offensive sense, 
of course, but still of patronage. 

" I — I never thought of this," he said 
hesitatingly ; " I ought to have remem- 
bered it, of course; no doubt the books 
must be a difficulty to you — a difficulty to 
keep, and a harder one to part with. But 
bless me, my dear Miss Ashurst, you say 
there is no one here to buy them— you did 
not remember me ? Why did you not 
remember me ? Of course I will buy them. 
I shall be only too delighted to buy them, 
to have the books my good friend loved so 
much — of course I shaU.'' 

"I had Seen your library at Wool- 
greaves," said Marfan, replying to Mr. 
Cresweirs first impetuous question, "and 

VOL. I. N 
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I could not suppose you wanted more books, 
or such shabby ones as these.'' 

" You judge of books like a lady, then, 
though you were your father's companion 
as well as bis pet," said Mr. Creswell, 
smiling. '' Those sbabby books are, many 
of them, mueh more valuable than my well- 
dressed shelf-fillers. And even if they 
were not, I should prize them for the same 
reason that you do, and almost as much — 
yes, Miss Ashurst, almost as much. Man 
are awkward about saying such things, but 
I may teil his daughter that but for James 
Ashurst I never should have known the 
value of books — ^in other than a commercial 
sense, I mean." 

" I don't know what they are worth," 
said Marian, " but if you will find out, and 
buy them, my mother and I will be very 
thankful. I know it will be a great relief 
to her to think of them at Woolgreaves, 
and all together. She has fi*etted more 
about my father's books being dispersed, 
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and going into the hands of strangers, than 
about any other secondary cause of sor- 
row. Tte other things she takes quietly 
enough." 

The widow could be seen from the 
window by them both as she pursiied her 
monotonous walk in the garden, with her 
head bowed down and her figure so expres- 
sive of feebleness. 

"Does she?" said Mr. CresweU. "I 
am very glad to hear that. Then" — and 
here Mr. CresweU gave a little sigh of 
relief — "we will look upon the matter of 
the books as arranged, and to-morrow I wül 
send for them. Give yourself no ftirther 
trouble about them. Fletcher shall settle 
it all." 

" You will have them valued?" Marian 
asked with business-like seriousness. 

"Certainly," retumed Mr. Creswell. 
"And now teil me what your plans are, 
and where these lodgings are to which you 
alluded just now. Maude and Gertrude 
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have not seen you, they teil me, since you 
took them ?" 

" No," Said Marian without the least 
tone of regret in her voice ; " we have not 
met since your visit to Manchester. Miss 
Creswell's cold has kept her at home, and 
I have been much too busy to gct so far as 
Woolgreaves." 

" Yonr mother has seen my nieces?" 

'' Yes ; Miss Gertrude Creswell called, 
and took her for a drive, and she remained 
to lunch at Woolgreaves. Bat that was 
one day when I was lodging-hunting — 
nothing had then been settled." 

^'The girls are very fond of Mrs. 
Ashurst." 

" They are very kind/' said Marian 
absently. The Misses Creswell were abso- 
lutely uninteresting to her, and as yet 
Marian Ashurst had never pretended to 
entertain a feeling she did not experience. 
The threshold ofthat particular school of 
life in which the art of feigning is leamed 
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lay very near her feet now, but they had 
not yet crossed it. 

Marian and Mr. Creswell remained a 
long time together before Mrs. Asburst 
came in. Tbe girl spoke to the old gentle- 
man with more freedom and with more 
feeling than on any previous occasion of 
their meeting ; and Mr. Creswell began to 
think how interesting she was, in com- 
parison with Maude and Gertrude, for in- 
stance ; how much sense she had, how little 
fiivolity. How very good-lpoking she was 
also ; he had no idea she ever would have 
been so handsome — ^yes, positively hand- 
some — he used the word in his thoughts — ^ 
she certainly had not possessed anything 
like it when he had seen her formerly — 
a dark, prim, old-fashioned kind of girl, 
going about her father's study with an air 
of quiet appreciative sharpness and shrewd- 
ness which he did not altogether like, But 
she really had become quite handsome 
then, in her poor dress, with her grieved. 
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tired face, her hair carelessly pushed off it 
any way, and her hands rough and soiled ; 
she had made him recognise and feel that 
she had the gift of beauty also. 

Mr. Creswell thought about this when 
he had taken leave of Mrs. Ashurst and 
Marian, having secured their promise to 
come to Woolgreaves on the day but one 
after, when he hoped Marian would assist 
him in assigning places to the books, which 
she feit almost reconciled to part with under 
these new conditions. He thought about 
them a good deal, and tried to make out, 
among the dregs of his memory, who it 
was who had seid within his hearing, when 
Marian was a child, " Yes, she's a smart 
little girl, sure enough, and a dead band at 
a bargain." 

Marian Ashurst thought about Mr* 
Creswell after he left her and her mother. 
Mrs. Ashurst was very much relieved and 
gratified by his kindness about the books, 
as was Marian also. But the mother and 
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daughter regarded üie incident from dif- 
ferent points of view. Mrs. Ashurst dwelt 
on the kindness of heart which dictated the 
purchase of the dead friend's books as at 
once a tribute to the old fnendship and a 
true and delicate kindness to the survivors. 
Marian saw all that, but she dwelt rather 
on the felicitous condition which rendered 
it easy to indulge such Impulses. Here 
was another instance, and in her favour, of 
the value of money. 

" It has made more than one difference 
to me," she thought that night, when she 
was alone, and looked round the disman- 
tled study ; " it has made me like old Mr. 
Creswell, and hitherto I have only envied 
him." 

" Do be persuaded, dear Mrs. Ashurst/' 
Said Maude Creswell, in a tone of sincere 
and eamest entreaty. She had made her 
appearance at the widow's house early on 
the day which succeeded her uncle's visit, 
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and had presented, in her own and in her 
sister's name, as well as in that of Mr. 
Creswell, a petition, which she was now 
backing up with much energy. " Do come 
and ßtay with us. We are not going to 
have any Company; there shall be nothing 
that you can possibly dislike. And Gerty 
and I will not tease you or Miss Ashurst ; 
and you shall not be worried by Tom 
or anything. Do come, dear, dear Mrs. 
Ashurst; never mind the nasty lodgings; 
they can go on getting properly aired, and 
cleaned, and so on, until you are tired of 
Woolgreaves, and then you can go to them 
at any time. But not from your own 
house, where you have been so long, into 
that little place, in a street, too. Say you 
will come, now do." 

Mrs. Ashurst was surprised and pleased. 
She recognised the girl's frank affection for 
her ; she knew the generous kindness of 
heart which made her so eager to do her 
uncle's bidding, and secure to those deso- 
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late women a long visit to the splendid 
home he had given his nieces. Nothing 
but a base mean order of pride could have 
revolted agaihst the offer so made and 
so pressed. Mrs. Ashurst yielded, and 
Maude Creswell retumed to her uncle 
in high delight to announce that she 
had been successful in the object of her 
embassy. 

" How delightful it will be to have the 
dear old lady here, Gerty !" said Maude to 
her sister. " The more I see of her the 
better I like her; and I mean to be so 
kind and attentive to her. I think Miss 
Ashurst is too grave, and she always 
seems so busy and preoccupied: I don't 
think she can rouse her mother's spirits 
much," 

" No, I think not," said Gertrude. " I 
like the old lady very much too ; but I 
don't quite know about Miss Ashurst ; I 
think the more I see of her, the less I seem 
to know her. You must not leave her 
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altogether to me, Maude, I wonder why 
one feels so stränge with her? Heigh-ho!" 
Said the girl, with a comical look, and a 
shake of her pretty head, " I suppose it's 
because she's so superior." 

On the following day, Mrs. Ashurst and 
Marian took leave of their old home, and 
were conveyed in one of Mr. Creswell's 
carriaojes to Woolgreaves. 



CHAPTER IX. 



THE TENTH EARL. 



Hetherington House Stands in Beaufort- 
square, forming one side of that confessedly 
aristocratic quarter. The house Stands 
back in melancholy "grounds" of dirty 
gravel, brown turf, and smutted trees, 
whUe the dwarf waU which forms the side 
of the Square, and is indeed a sufficiently 
huge brick screen, fences off the common- 
alty, and prevents them from ever catching 
so much as a glimpse of the Paradise with- 
in, save when the great gates are flung 
open for the entrance or exit of vehicles, or 
when the porter, so gorgeous and yet so 
simple, is sunning himself in the cakn even- 
ing air at the small postern-door. The 
Countess of Hethermgton likes this brick 
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screen, and looks upon it as a necessary ap- 
panage of her rank. When visitors, having 
exhausted every topic of conversation pos- 
sible to their great minds, a feat which is 
easüy performed in the space of five mi- 
nutes, and, beginning to fear the immediate 
advent of brain-softening if not of idiotcy, 
suddenly become possessed with a fresh 
idea after a lengthened contemplation of 
the wall in jöront of them, and with an air 
of desperation ask whether it does not make 
the house dull, Lady Hetherington says 
that, on the contrary, it is the only thing 
that renders the house habitable. She 
confesses that, duringthe tune she is com- 
pelled to be in London, the sight of hack 
cabs, and policemen on their beat, and those 
kind of things, are not absolutely necessary 
to her existence, and as Sir Charles Dum- 
funk insists on her rooms facing the west, 
she is glad that the wall is there to act as a 
screen. yes, she is perfectly aware that 
Lord Letterkenney had the screen of Pur- 
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cell House pulled down and an open Italian 
fa9ade erected in its place, the picture of 
which was in the iUustrated papers ; but as 
Lady Letterkenney until her marriage had 
lived in Ireland, and had probably never 
Seen anything human except priests and 
pigs, the sight of civiUsed beings was doubt- 
less an agreeable novelty to her. The same 
circumstances did not exist in her Lady 
Hetherington's case, and she decidedly 
liked the screen. 

The Earl likes the screen also, but he 
never says anything about it, chiefly be- 
cause no one ever asks his opinion on any 
subject. He likes it because it is his, the 
Earl of Hetherington's, and he likes look- 
ing at it as he likes looking at the Coronet 
on his plate, on his carriage-panels, and his 
horses' hamess, at his family history as set 
forth by Burke and Debrett, and at the 
marginal illustrations of his coat-of-arms as 
given in those charming volumes, at his 
genealogical tree, a mysterious work of art 
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which hangs in the libraay, looking some- 
thing like an enlarged "sampler" worked 
by a school-girl, and from the contempla- 
tion of which he derives intense deUght. 
It does not take a great deal to fiU Lord 
Hetherington's soul with rapture. Down 
in Norfolk villages, in the neighbourhood 
of his ancestral home, and &t away in scat- 
tered cottages on the side of green Welsh 
mountains, where the cross-tree rears its 
inopportune head in the midst of the lovely 
landscape, and where smoke and coal-dust 
permeate the soft delicious air, his lordship, 
as landlord and mine-holder, is spoken of 
with bated breath by tenants and workmen, 
and regarded as one of the hardest-headed, 
tightest-fisted men of business by Stewards 
and agents. They do not see much, scarcely 
anything, of him, they say, and they don't 
need to, if he's to be judged by the letters 
he writes and the Orders he sends. To 
screw up the rents and to lengthen the 
hours of labour was the purport of these 
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letters, while their style was modelled on 
that used by the Saxon Franklin to his 
hog-hind, curt, overbearing, and offensive. 
Agents and Stewards, recipients of these 
missives, say bitter words about Lord He- 
therington in private, and tenants and 
workmen curse him secretly as they bow 
to his decree. To them he is a haughty, 
selfish, grinding aristocrat, without a 
thought for anyone but himself, whereas 
in reality he is a chuckle-headed nobleman, 
with an inordinate idea of his position cer- 
tainly, but kindly-hearted, a slave to his 
wife, and with one great desire in life, a 
desire to distinguish himself somehow, no 
matter how. 

He had tried politics. When a young 
man he had sat as Lord West for his 
county, and the first Conservative ministry 
which came into office after he had suc- 
ceeded to his title, remembering the service 
which Lord West had done them in roar- 
ing, hooting, and yar-yaring in the House 
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of Commons, repaid the Obligation by ap- 
pointing the newly-fledged Earl of Hether- 
ington to be the head of one of the inferior 
departments. Immensely delighted was 
his lordship at first, went down to the office 
daUy, to the intense astonishment of the 
departmental private secretary, whose offi- 
cial labours had hitherto been confined to 
writmg about four letters a day, took upon 
himself to question some of the suggestions 
which were made for his approval, carped 
at the handwriting of the clerks, and for at 
least a week thought he had at length 
found his proper place in the worid, and 
had made an Impression. But it did not 
last. The permanent heads of the depart- 
ment soon found him out, scratched through 
the extemal cuticle of pride and pomposity, 
and discovered the true obstinate duUard 
undemeath. And then they humoured 
him, and led him by the nose as they had 
led many a better man before him, and he 
subsided into a nonentity, and then hi^ 
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party went out of office, and when they 
came in again they declined to reappoint 
Lord Hetherington, though he clamoured 
ever so loudly. 

Social science was the field in which his 
lordship next disported himself, and prolix, 
pragmatical, and eccentric as are its profes- 
sors generally, he managed to excel them 
all. Lord Hetherington had his theories 
on the utilisation of sewage and the treat- 
ment of criminals, on strikes and trades 
unions — the first of which he though t 
should be suppressed by the military, the 
second put down by Act of Parliament — 
and on the proper position of women; on 
which subject he certainly spoke with niore 
than his usual spirit and fluency. But he 
was a bore upon all ; and at length the so- 
cial-science audiences, so tolerant of bore- 
dom, feit that they could stand him no 
longer, and coughed him down gently but 
firndy when he attempted to address them, 
Lord Hetherington then gave up social 

VOL. I. 
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Bcience in disgust, snd let bis noble mmd 
He fallow for a few months, during wtich 
time he employed himself in cutting his 
noble fingers with a turning-laiiie wbich he 
cansed to be erected in his mansion, and 
which amused him very much: until it 
suddenly occurred to him that the art of 
bookbinding was one in which his taste 
and talent might find a vent. So the room 
in which the now deserted tuming-lathe 
stood was soon littered with scraps of lea- 
ther and floating firagments of gilt-leaf ; and 
there his lordship spent hours every day 
looking on at two men v^y hard at work 
in their shirt - sleeves, and occasionally 
handing them the tools tibey asked for : and 
thus he practised the art of bookbinding. 
Everyone said it was an odd thing for a 
man to take to, but everyone knew that 
Lord Hetherington was an odd man ; con- 
sequently no one was astonished, after the 
bound volumes had been duly exhibited to 
dining or calling friends, and had elicited 
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the various outbursts of "Jove!" "Ah!" 
" Channing !" " Quite too nice !" and 
"Can't think how he does it, eh?" which 
politeness demanded — no one was astonished 
to hear that bis lordship, panting for some- 
thing fresh in which to distinguish himself, 
had fottnd it in taxidermy, which was now 
absorbing all the energies of bis noble 
mind. The receipt of a packet of hum- 
ming-birds, presented by a poor relation in 
the navy, first tumed Lord Hetherington's 
thoughts to this new pursuit ; and he acted 
with such promptitade, that before the end 
of a week Mr. Byrne — small, shrunken, 
and high-shouldered — ^had taken the place 
at the bench erst occupied by the stal- 
wart men in shirt-sleeves ; but the smell 
of paste and gum had been supplanted 
by that of pimgent chemicals, the floor 
was strewn with feathers and wool in- 
stead of leather and gilt-leaf, and bis 
lordship, stiU looking on and handing tools 
to bis compaBion, was Btuffing birds very 
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much in the same way as he had bound 
books. 

It was a fine sight to see old Jack 
Byrne, "Bitter Bjmie," the ultra-radical, 
the sourest-tongued orator of the Spartan 
Club, the ex-Chartist prisoner, waited on 
by gorgeous footmen in plush and silk 
stockings, fed on French dishes and dry 
Sherry, and accepting it all as if he had 
been born to the Situation. 

"Why should I quarr el with my bread 
and butter, or what's a devilish deal better 
than bread and butter," he asked in the 
course of a long evening's ramble with 
Walter Joyce, "because it comes from a 
representative of the class I hate ? I earn 
it, I work honestly and hard for my 
wage, and suppose I am to act up to the 
sham self-denial preached in some of the 
prints which hatten on the great cause 
without understanding or caring for it — 
suppose I were to refuse the meal which 
my lord's politeness sends me, as some of 
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your self-styled Gracchi or Patriots would 
wish, how much further should we have 
developed the plans, or by what the more 
should we have dealt a blow at the institu- 
tion we are labouring to destroy ? Not 
one jot! My maxim, as I have told you 
before, is, use these people! Hate them 
if you will, despise them as you must, but 
use them !'' 

The old man's vehemence had a cer- 
tain weight with Joyce, who, nevertheless, 
was not whoUy convinced as to the pro- 
priety of his friend's position, and said, 
*' You justify your conduct by Lord He- 
therington's, then? You use each other?" 

"Exactly! My Lord Hetherington in 
Parliament says, or would say if he were 
allowed the chance, but they know him 
too well for that, so he can only show by 
his votes and his proxies — ^proxies, by the 
Lord ! isn't that a happy state of things 
when a minister can swamp any measure 
that he chooses by pulling from his pocket 
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a few papera sent to him by a few brother 
peers, who care so HtÜe about the ques- 
tion in band that tbey won't even leave 
their dinner-tables to come down and bear 
it discussed ! — says that be loatbes wbat be 
is pleased to call tbe lower classes, and 
considers tbem unwortby of being repre- 
sented in tbe legislature. But tben be 
wants to stuff birds, or ratber to be known 
as a bird-stuffer of taste, and none of tbe 
House of Peers can belp bim tbere. So 
be makes inquiries, and is referred to me, 
and engages me, and we work togetber — 
neitber abrogating our own sentiments. 
He uses my akill, I take bis money, eacb 
bas bis quid jpro quOy and if tbe time were 
ever to come, — as. it may come, Walter, 
m^rk my words — as it irmst come, for every- 
tiiing is tending towards it,-wben tbe bat- 
tle of tbe poor against tbe rieb, tbe bees 
against tbe drones, is fougbt in tbis coun- 
try, fougbt out, I mean, practicaUy and not 
tbeoretically, we sbalL eacb of us, my Lord 
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Hetherington and I, be found on our re- 
spective sides, without the slightest Obliga- 
tion from one to the other !" 

Joyce had come to look forward to 
those evening walks with the old man as 
the pleasantest portion of the day. From 
nine tili six he laboured conscientiously 
at the natural - history work which Mr. 
Byrne had procured for him, duU unin- 
teresting work enough, but sufficiently 
fäirly rewarded* Then he met his old 
Mend at Bliffkins's^ and after their frugal 
meal they set out for a long ramble 
throngh the streets. Byrne was füll of 
information, which^ in his worldly-wise 
fafihion, he imparted, tinged with social 
philoöophy or daahed with an undereurrent 
of his own peculiar views. Of which an 
example. Walter Joyce had been Stand- 
ing for five minntes^ silent, rapt in delight 
at his first view of the Parliament Houses 
as Seen from Westminster-bridge. A bright 
moonlight lugkt, soft^ drcamy^ even here, 
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with a big yellow harvest moon Coming 
up from the back, throwing the delicate 
tracery into splendid relief, and sending out 
the shadows thick and black ; the old man 
looking on calmly, quietly chuckling at 
the irrepressible enthusiasm mantling over 
his young friend's cheeks and gleaming in 
his eyes. 

" A fine place, lad?" 

" Fine ! splendid, süperb !" 

" Well, not to put too fine a point upon 
it, well say fine. Ah, they may black- 
guard Barry as much as they like — and 
when it comes to calling names and fling- 
ing mud in print, mind you, I don't know 
anybody to beat your architect or your 
architect's friend — ^but there's not another 
man among 'em could have done anything 
like that ! That's ^ proper dignified house 
for the Parliament of the People to sit in — 
when it comes !*' 

" But it does sit there, doesn't it?'' 

•at? What? The Parliament of the 



J 
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People? No, sir; that sits, if you would 
believe certain organs of the press, up a 
court in Fleet-street, where it discusses the 
affairs of the* nation over screws of shag 
tobacco and pots of fourpenny ale. What 
sits there before us is the Croesus Club, a 
select assemblage of between six and seven 
hundred members, who drop down here to 
levy taxes and job generally in the interval 
between dinner and bed." 

"Are they — are they there now?" 
asked Joyce eagerly, peering with out- 
stretched neck at the building before him. 

" Now ? No, of course not, man ! 
They're away at their own devices, nine- 
tenths of them breaking the laws which 
they helped to make, and all enjoying 
themselves, and wondering what the devil 
people find to grumble at !" 

'' One of the govemors of the old 
school, down, down at Helmingham" — a 
large knot swelled in Joyce's throat as he 
Said the word, and nearly choked him; 
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never before had he feit the place so far 
away or the days spent there so long re- 
moved from bis then life — " was a member 
of Parliament, I tbink. Lord Beacbcroft. 
Did you ever hear of bim?" 

Tbe old man smiled sardonically. 

''Hear of bim, man? Tbere's not one 
of tbem tbat bas made bis mark, or tbat is 
likely to make bis mark in any way, tbat I 
don't know by sigbt, or tbat I baven't 
beard speak, I know Lord Beacbcroft well 
enougb; be's a pbilantbropist, wants cam- 
pborated cbalk tootb-powder for tbe pau- 
pers, and borse - exercise for tbe convicts. 
Registered among tbe noodles, ranks A 1, 
weakly built, leaden-beaded, and wants an 
experienced keeper !" 

" Tbat doctrine would bave been taken 
as beresy at Hebningbam! I know be 
came tbere once on our speecb-day to de- 
liver tbe prizes, and tbe boys all cbeered 
bim to tbe ecbo !" 

" Tbe boys ! of course tbey did l The 
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child is &ther to the man ! I forgot, peo- 
ple don't read Wordsworth nowadays, but 
that's what he says, and he and Tennyson 
are the only poet-philosophers that have 
risen amongst us for many years; and boys 
shoat, as men would, at the mere sight, at 
the mere taste of a lord! How they like 
to roll ^ your lordship' romid their mouths, 
and fear lest they shoald lose the slightest 
atom of its flavour ! Not that the boj^ did 
wrong in cheering Lord Beachcroffc ! He's 
harmless enough, and well-meaning, Pm 
sure, and Stands well np among the noodles. 
And it's better to stand anywhere amongst 
them than to be affiliated to the other 
party!" 

" The otiier party? Who are they, Mr. 
Byrne?" 

" The rogues, lad, the rogues ! Rogaes 
and noodles make np the blessed lot of 
Senators sitting in yonr gimcrack palace, 
who vote away your birthright and mine, 
tax the sweat of milUons, bow to Gold Stick 
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and kiss Black Rod's coat-tails, send our 

fleets to defend Von Sourkraut's honour, or 

our soldiers to sicken of jungle fever in 

pursuit of the rebel LoUum Dha's adversa- 

ries ! Parliament ? Representatives of the 

people ? Very much ! My gallant friend, 

all pipeclay and padded breast, who won't 

hear of the army estimates being reduced ; 

my leamed friend, who brings all his fo- 

rensic skill and all his power of tongue- 

fence, first learned in three-guinea briefs at / 

the Old Bailey, and now educated up into 

such silvery eloquence, into play for the 

Chance of a judgeship and a knighthood; 

the volatile Irish member, who subsides 

finally into the consulate of Zanzibar ; the i 

honourable member, who, having in his 

early youth swept out a shop at Lough- 

boro', and arrived in London with eight- i 

pence, has accumulated millions, and is, of 

course, a strong Tory, with but two desires 

in life — to keep down ' the people,' and to 

obtain a card for his wife for the Premier's 
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Saturday evenings — these are the represen- 
tatives of the people for you ! Rogues and 
noodles, noodles and rogues. Don't you 
like the picture?" 

'' I should hate it, if I believed in it, 
Mr. Byrne!" said Joyce, moving away, 
" but I don't ! You won't think me rüde 
or unkind, but — but I've been brought up 
in so widely düFerent a faith. IVe been 
taught to hold in such reverence all that I 
hear you deny, that — " 

" Stick to it, lad ! hold to it while you 
can!" Said the old man kindly, laying his 
hand on his companion's arm. " My doc- 
trines are strong meat for babes — too 
strong, I daresay— and you're but a tooth- 
less Infant yet in these things, änyhow ! So 
much the better for you. I recoUect a 
story of some man who said he was never 
happy or well affcer he was told he had a 
liver ! Go on as long as you can in plea- 
sant ignorance of the fact that you have a 
political liver. Some day it will become 
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torpid and sluggish, and then — ^then come 
and talk to old Dr. Byrne. Till then, he 
won't attempt to alarm you, depend upon 
it!" 

Not very long to be deferred was the 
day in which the political patient was to 
come to the political physician for advice 
and for treatment. 

Beauf ort - Square looked hideously duU 
as Lord Hetherington drove through it bn 
his way to his home from the railway 
Station a few days after the conversation 
above recorded, and the clanging of his 
own great gates as they shut behind him 
echoed and reechoed through the vast de- 
serted space, The gorgeous port^ and all 
the regiment of domestics were down at 
Westhope, the family place in Norfolk, so 
the carriage-gates were opened by a mid- 
dle-aged female with her head tied up for 
toothache, and Mrs. Mason, the house- 
keeper, with a female retinue, was waiting 
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to receive his lordship on the Steps. Al- 
ways äffable to old servants of the family, 
whose age, long Service, and comfortable 
comely appearance do him credit, as he 
thinks, Lord Hetherington exchanges a few 
gracious words with Mrs. Mason, desires 
that Mr. Byrne shall be shown in to him 
so soon as he arrives, and makes his way 
across the great hall to tiie library. The 
shutters of his room have been opened, but 
there has been no time given for further 
preparations, and the big writing-table, the 
globes, and the bookcases are all swathed 
in ghostly holland drapery. The bust of 
the ninth earl, Lord Hetherington' s father, 
has slipped its head out of its covering, and 
looks astonished and as if it had been sud- 
denly called up in its ni^t-clothes. My 
lord looks dismayed, as well he may, at the 
dreary room, but finds no more cheerful 
outlook from the window into the little 
Square garden, where a few melancholy 
leaves are rotting in the dirty corners into 
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which they have drifted, and where Mrs« 
Mason's grandson, unconscious of observa- 
tion, is throwing stones at a cat. My lord 
rattles the loose silver in his trousers 
pockets, and walks up to the fireplace and 
inspects his tongue in the looking-glass, 
whistles thoughtfiilly, sighs heavily, and is 
beginning to think he shall go mad, when 
Mrs. Mason opens the door and announces 
" Mr. Byrne." 

*'How do, Byrne?" says his lordship? 
much relieved. " Glad to see you — come 
up on purpose — want your help !" 

Mr. Byrne returns his lordship's saluta- 
tions, and quietly asks in what way he can 
be of use. His lordship is rather taken 
aback at being so suddenly brought to 
book, but says with some hesitation : 

" Well, not exactly in your own way, 
Byrne ; I don't think I shall do any more 
what-d'ye-call-ums, birds, any more — for 
the present, I mean, for the present. Her 
ladyship thought those last screens so good 
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that it would be useless to try to improve 
on them, and so she's given me — I mean 
I've got — another idea." 

Mr. Byrne, with tlie faintest dawn of a 
cjmical grin on his face, bows and waits. 

"Fact is," pursues his lordship, "my 
place down at Westhope, fiill of most mon- 
strously-interesting records of our family 
from the time of — 0, the Crusaders- and 
Guy Fawkes and the Pretender, and all 
that kind of thing ; records, don't you 
know ; old papers, and what they call docu- 
ments, you know, and those kind of things. 
Well, I want to take all these things and 
make 'em into a sort of history of the 
family, you know, to write it and have it 
published, don't they call it? You know 
what I mean." 

Mr. Byrne intimates that they do call 
it published, and that he apprehends his 
lordship's meaning completely. 

" Well, then, Byrne," his lordship con- 
tinues, "what I sent for you for is this. 

VOL. I. p 
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'Tisn't in your line, I know, but I've found 
you clever, and all that kind of thing, and 
above your Station. 0, I mean it, I de 
indeed, and I want you to find me some 
persoD, respectable and educated and all 
that, who wiH just go through these papers, 
you know, and select the right bits, you 
know, and write them down, you know, 
and, .in point of fect, just do — ^you know 
what I mean." 

Mr. Byrne, with a radiant look wMch 
bis &ce but seldom wore, averred that he 
not merely understood what was meant, 
but that he could recommend the very man 
whom his lordship required : a young man 
of excellent address, good education, and 
great industry. 

" And he'll understand— ?" asked Lord 
Hetherington hesitatingly, aad with a 
curious look at Mr. Byrne. 

" Everything," replied the old man. 
"Your lordship's book will be the most 
successful thing you've done.'' 
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" Tben bring him to the Clarendon at 
twelve the day after to-morrow. As he's 
to live in the house, and that kind ofthing, 
her ladyship must see him before he's 
engaged." 

" I suppose I niay congratulate you, my 
boy," Said Byrne to Joyce a day or twa 
afterwards, as they walked away from the 
Clarendon Hotel after their interview, 
"though you don't look much pleased 
about it." 

"I am an ungrateful brüte," said 
Walter; "I ought to have thanked you the 
instant the door closed ; for it is entirely 
owing to you and your kindness that I have 
obtained this splendid chance. But— " 

" But what?" Said the old man kindly. 

" Did you notice that woman's reception 
of me, and the way she spoke ?" 

*' That woman? 0, my Lady ! Hm — 
she's not too polite to those she considers 
her inferiors." 
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" Polite ? Tp me it was imperious, in- 
solent, degrading ! But I can put up with 
it !'' And he added softly to himself, *' For 
Marian's sake!" 



CHAPTER X. 



AN INTBEIOR. 



Marian Ashuest had begun, soon after 
their parting, to feel that she had been 
somewhat too sanguine in her anticipations 
of the immediate success of Walter Joyce. 
Each little difficulty she had had to en- 
counter in her own Hfe until the old home 
was left behind had aided to depress her, 
to force her to understand that the battle 
of Ufe was harder to fight than she had 
fancied it, and had brought to her mind 
a shapeless fear that she had mistaken, 
over-valued, the strength and efficacy of 
the weapons with which she must fight 
that battle. Walter's letters had not 
•ended to lift her heart up from its de. 
pression. His nature was essentially can- 
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did; he had neither the skill nor the in- 
clination to feign, and he had kept her ex- 
actly informed. On his retum home after 
his interview with Lord and Lady Hether- 
ington, Joyce found a letter awaiting him. 
It was from Marian, written to her lover 
from Mr. Creswell's house. and ran as 
foUows : 

" Woolgreaves^ Wßdnesday. 
** My beabest Walter, — The project I 
told you of, in my last letter, ias been 
carried out; mamma and I are settled for 
the present at Woolgreaves. How stränge 
it seems ! Everj^thing has been done jso sud- 
denly when it came to the point, and Mr, 
Creswell and his nieces tumed out so 
difierently from what I «expected. I did 
not look for their taking any notice of us, 
except in the commonplace way of people 
in their position to people in aurs. I 
always had a notion that 'womankind' 
have but a small share in men's friend- 
«hips. However, these people seem deter- 
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mined to make me out in the wrong, and 
though I do not give the young ladies 
credit for more than intelligent docility, 
making them understand that their best 
policy is to carry out their uncle's kind in- 
tentions — that they have more to gain by 
obedience in Uns respect than to lose by 
anything likely to be alienated from them 
in our direction — I must acknowledge that 
their docility is intelligent. They made 
the invitation most graciously, urged it 
most heartily, and are carrying out all it 
implied fully. You will have been sur- 
prised at mamma's finding the idea of 
being in anyone's honse endurable, under 
the circumstances, but she really likes it. 
Maude and Gertrude Creswell, who are the 
very opposites of me in everything, belong 
to the 'sweet-girP species, and mamma 
has found out that she likes sweet girls. 
Poor mamma, she never had the chance 
of making the discovery before ! I do be- 
lieve it never occurred to her that her 
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own daughter was not a 'sweet girl/until 
she made the conquest of the hearts of 
these specimens. The truth is, also, that 
mamma feels, she must feel, everyone must 
feel the material comfort of living as we 
are living here, in compärison with the 
makeshift wretchedness of the lodging into 
which we shall have to go, when our visit 
here comes to a conclusion, and still more, 
as a ihoroughly known and feit Standard of 
comparison, with the intense and oppres- 
sive sadness, and the perpetual necessity 
for watchfulness in the least expense, 
which have characterised our dear old 
house since our sad loss. She is not her- 
seif aware of the good which it has done 
her to come here, she does not perceive 
the change it has wrought in her, and it 
is well she should not, for I really think 
the simple, devoted, grieving soul would 
be hurt and angry with herseif at the idea 
that anything should make any difference 
to her, that she should be ' roused.' How 
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truly my dear father understood, how 
highly he prized her exquisite sensitive- 
ness of feeling; he was just the man to 
hold it infinitely above all the strong- 
mindedness in the world ! I am stronger- 
minded, happily— I wonder if you like to 
know that I am, or whether you, too, 
prefer the weaker, the more womanly 
type, as people say, forgetting that most 
of the endurance, and a good deal of the 
work, in this world, is our 'womanly' in- 
heritance, and that some of us, at least, 
do it with discredit. You don't want 
moralising, or philosophising, from me, 
though, dearest Walter, do you ? You 
complain of my matter-of-fact letters as it 
is. I must not yield to my bad habit of 
talking to myself, rather than to you on 
paper. 

" Well, then, we came to Woolgreaves, 
and found the heartiest of welcomes, and 
everything prepared for our comfort. As 
I don't think you know anything more of 
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the place than could be leamed from onr 
summer-evening stroUs about the grounds, 
when we always took such good care to 
keep well out of sight of the Windows, I 
shall describe the house. You will like to 
know where and how I live, and to see in 
your fancy my surroundings. How glad 
I shall be when you, too, can send me a 
sketch of anything you can call 'home!' 
Of course, I don't mean that to apply to 
myself here; I never let any feeling of 
enjoyment really take possession of me 
because of its transitoriness ; you know 
exactly in what sense I mean it, a certain 
feeling of comfort and quiet, of having to- 
morrow what you have had to-day, of 
seeing the same people and the same things 
around, which makes up the idea of home, 
though it must all vanish soon. I wonder 
if men get used to alterations in their 
modes of life so soon as women do? I 
fancy not. I know there is mamma, and 
I am sure a more easily pleased, less con- 
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sciously selfish human being never existed 
(if her share in the comforts of home was 
disproportionate, it was my dear father's 
doing, not of her claiming), and yet she 
has been a week here, and all the luxury 
she lives in seems as natural to her, as in- 
dispensable as the easy-chair, the especially 
good tea, the daüy glass of wine, the 
daintiest food, which were allotted to her 
at home. I saw the girls exchange a look 
this moming when she said, 'I hope it 
won't rain, I shaU miss my aftemoon drive 
so much !' I wonder what the look meant? 
Perhaps it meant, ^Listen to that upstart! 
She never had a carriage of her own in her 
life, and because she has the use of ours 
for a few days, she talks as if it were a 
necessary of life/ Perhaps — and I think 
they may be sufficiently genuinely sweet 
girls to make it possible — the look may 
have meant that they were glpd to think 
they had it in their power to give her any- 
thing she enjoyed so much. I like it very 
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much, too; there is more pleasure in driv 
ing about leisurely in a carriage which 
you have not to pay for, than I imagined ; 
but I should be sorry the girls knew I 
cared very much about it. I have not 
very much respect for their intellects, and 
silly heads are apt to take airs at the mere 
idea of being in a position to patronise. 
Decidedly the best room in the house is 
mamma's, and she likes it so much. I 
often see the thought in her face, 'If we 
could have given him all these comforts, 
we might have had him with us now.' 
And so we might, Walter, so we might. 
Just think of the great age some of the 
very rieh and grand folks live to; I am 
sure I have seen it in the papers hundreds 
of times, seventy, eighty, ninety sometimes, 
just because they are rieh; rank has no- 
thing to do with it beyond implying wealth, 
and if my father had been even a mode- 
rately rieh man, if he had been anything 
but a poor man, he would have been alive 
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to-day. We must try to be rieh, my dear- 
est Walter, and if that is impossible (and 
I fear it, I fear it much since I have been 
here, and Mr. Creswell has told me a good 
deal about how he made bis money, and 
from all he says it seems indispensable to 
have some to begin with, there is truth in 
the saying that money makes money) ^ if that 
is impossible, at least we must not think 
of marrying while we are poor. I don't 
think anything can compensate to oneself 
for being poor, and I am quite sure no- 
thing can compensate for seeing anyone 
whom one loves exposed to the privations 
and the humiliations of poverty. I have 
thought so much of this, dearest Walter, 
I have been so doubtful whether you think 
of it seriously enough. It seems absurd 
for a woman to say to a man that she 
ponders the exigences of life more wisely, 
and sees its truths more fuUy than he does ; 
but I sometimes think women do so, and in 
cur case I think I estimate the trial and 
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the struggle there is before us more ac- 
cording to their real weight and severity 
than you do, Walter, for you think of me 
only, whereas I think of you more than of 
myself, and as one with myaelf. I have 
leamed, since I came here, that to under- 
stand what poverty really means one must 
see the details of wealth. We have only 
a general idea of a fine house and grounda, 
a luxnrious table and a lot of servants. 
The general idea seems very grand and 
attractive, but when one sees it all in 
working order, when one can find out the 
eost of each department, the price of every 
article, the scale on which it is all kept up, 
not for show, but for every-day use^ then 
the real meaning of wealth, the awfiil diffi- 
culty of attaining it, realise themselves 
to one's mind. The Creswell girls know 
nothing about the mechanism of their 
splendid home, not much about even their 
personal expenses. ^üncle gives us a 
hundred and fiffcy pounds a-year, and teils 
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US we may send him in any reasonable 
number of bills besides,' Maude told me. 
And it is quite true. They keep no ac- 
counts. I checked her maid's book for 
Gertrude, warning her not to let her ser- 
vant see her ignoranee, and she says she 
does not think she ever had some of the 
things put down. Just think of that ! No 
dyeing old dresses black for mourning for 
them, and tuming rusty crape ! Not that 
that sort ofthing signifies — the calculation 
is on too large a scale for such small items 
— they only illustrate the whole story of 
poverty. The housekeeper and I are quite 
friendly. She has a notion that ladies 
ought to understand economy, and she is 
veiy civil. She has explained everything 
to me, and I find the sums which pass 
through her hands alone would be a for- 
tune to US. There are twenty servants in 
the house and stables, and their ' hall' is a 
sight ! When I think of the shabby dining- 
room in which my dear fether used to re- 
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ceive his friends — great people, too, some- 
times, but not latterly — I do feel that 
human life is a very unfair thing. 

"The great wide hall, floored with 
marble, and omamented with pictures, and 
lamps on pedestals, and stags'-heads, and 
all the things one sees in pictures of halls, 
is in the centre of the house, and has a 
dark carved-oak gallery all round it, on 
which numerous rooms open; but on the 
ground-floor there is a grand dining-room, 
and a smaller room where we breakfast, a 
billiard-room, a splendid library (all my 
father's books are in it now, and look no- 
thing in the crowd), an ante-room, where 
people wait who come on business to Mr. 
Creswell (all his business seems to consist 
in disposing surplus money to advantage), 
and at the back of all, opening on the most 
beautiful flower-garden you can conceive, 
an immense conservatory. This is a great 
pleasure to mamma; there are no painfid 
associations with such flowers for her; my 
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father never gave her such bouquets as 
Gertrade brings to the breakfast-table every 
moming, and presents to her with a kiss, 
which her uncle seems to think particularly 
gracious and kind, for he always smiles at 
her. 

"Indeed, he smiles a good deal at 
every one, for he is a very good-natured, 
amiable, and kindly man, and seems to 
think Uttle of his wealth. I am sure he 
is dreadfuUy imposed upon — ^indeed, I have 
found out many instances of it. How 
happy he could make tts iShe would ! I 
daresay he would not miss the money 
which would make us comfortable. But 
I must not think of such a thing. No one 
could afford to give so much as it would be 
tüise to marry on, and we never should be 
happy if we were not wise. I don't think 
Mr. Creswell has a trouble in the world, 
except his son Tom, and I am not sure that 
he is a trouble to him — ^for he doesn't talk 
much about himself — ^but I am quite sure 

VOL. I. Q 
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he ought to be. The boy is as graceless, 
selfish, heartless a cub, I think, as ever lived. 
I remember your thinking him very trou- 
blesome and disobedient in school, and he 
certainly is not better at home, where he 
has many opportunities of gratifying his 
evil propensities not afforded him by school. 
He is very much afraid of me, ahort a time 
as I have been here, that is quite evident ; 
and I am inclined to think one reason why 
Mr. Creswell likes my being here so much 
is the influence I exercise over Tom. Very 
likely he does not acknowledge that to him- 
self as a reason, perhaps he does not even 
know it ; but I can discem it, and also that 
it is a great relief to the girls. They are 
very kind to Tom, who worries their lives 
out, I am sure, when they are alone; but 
* schoohnaster's daughter' was always an 
awful personage in the old days, and makes 
herseif feit now very satisfactorily, though 
süently. I fancy Tom will tum out to be 
the crook in his father's lot when he grows 
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up. He is an unmannerly, common crea- 
ture, not to be civilised by all the comfort 
aiid luxury of home, or softened by all the 
gentleness and indulgence of bis fatber. 
He is domg notbing just now ; be did not 
cboose to remain witb papa's successor, and 
19 running wild until be can be placed witb 
a private tutor — some clergyman wbo takes 
only two or tbree pupils. Meantime, tbe 
coacbman and tbe groom are bis fevourite 
associates, and tbe stable bis resort of pre- 
dilection. 

" Do you remember tbe beecb-copse just 
beyond Hül-side-road? Tbe Windows of 
my room look out in tbat direction, far 
away, beyond tbe Woolgreaves grounds; 
I can see tbe tops of tbe trees, and tbe 
winding road beyond tbem. I go up to 
my room every evening, to see tbe sun set 
bebind tbe bill tbere, and to tbink of tbe 
many times we walked tbere and talked of 
wbat was to be. Will it ever be, Walter? 
Were we not foolisb boy and girl — foolisb 
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paupers? Ay, the word, hard, ugly, but 
irue. When I look round this room I feel 
it, 0, so true! Mamma and T Lave a 
pretty sitting-room, and a bedroom each 
on opposite sides of it. Such rooms! the 
very simplicity and exquisite freshness of 
their furniture and appointments are more 
significant of wealth, of the ease of house- 
hold arrangement, and the perfection of 
household service, than any amount of rieh 
upholstery. And then the drawing-rooms, 
and the girls' rooms, and the music-room, 
and the endless spare rooms — ^which, by 
the bye, are rarely oceupied; for so rieh a 
man, and one with such a house, Mr. Cres- 
well seems to me to have singularly little 
Society. No one but the clergyman and 
his wife has been since we came. I thought 
it might be out of delicate consideration for 
US that Mr. Creswell might have signified 
a wish for especial privacy, but I find that 
is not the case. He said to me to-day that 
he feared we found Woolgreaves duU. I 
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do not. I have too much to think of to be 
affected by anything ofthat kind; and as 
my thoughts are rarely of a cheerful order, 
I should not ingratiate myself by social 
agreeability. Our life is quietly luxurious. 
I adhere to my old habits of early rising ; 
but I am the only person in the house 
who enjoys the beauty of the gardens and 
grounds in the sweet moming. We break- 
fast at ten, and mamma and the girls go 
out into the lawn or into the garden, and 
they chat to her and amuse her until lun- 
cheon. I usually pass the moming in the 
library, reading and writing, or talking 
Avith Mr. Creswell. It is very amusing and 
interesting to me to hear all about his 
career, how he made so much money, and 
how he administers it. I begin to under- 
stand it very well now. I don't think I 
should make a bad woman of business by 
any means, and I am sure everything of 
the kind would have a great interest for 
me, even apart from my desire for money, 
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and my conviction that neither happiness 
nor repose is to be had in this world without 
it. The old gentleman seems surprised to 
find me interested and intelligent about 
what he calls such diy detail; but, just as 
books and pictures are interesting, though 
one may never hope to possess them, so 
money, though it does not belong to my- 
self, and never can, interests me. 0, my 
dearest Walter, if vre had but a little, just 
a few hundreds of pounds, and Mr. Cres» 
well could teach you how to employ it 
with advantage in some commercial under- 
taking! He began with little more than 
one thousand pounds, and now! But I 
might as well wish you had been bom an 
arehbishop. In the aftemoon, there is our 
drive. What handsome houses we see, 
what fine places we pass by ! How offcen I 
occupy myself with thinking what I should 
do if I only had them, and the money they 
represent! And how hard the sight of 
them makes the past appear! How little, 
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falling to our share, would make the future 
smüingandhappy! 

"The girls are not interesting com- 
panions to Mr. Creswell. He is fond of 
them, and very kind to thera — ^in fact, 
lavishly generous — ^they never have an un- 
gratified wish ; but how can a man, whose 
whole life has been devoted to business, 
feel much companionship with young girls 
like them, who do not knowwhat it means? 
Of course, they think and talk about their 
dead parents — at least^l^ suppose so — and 
their past lives, and neither subject has any 
charms for their uncle. They read — espe- 
cially Maude — and, stränge to say, they 
read solid books as well as novels; they 
excel in fancy-work, which I detest, pro- 
bably because I can't do it, and could not 
afford to buy the materials if I understood 
the art; and they both play and sing. I 
have heard very little good music, and I 
am not a judge, except of what is pleasing 
to myself ; but I think I am correct in rating 
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Maude's musical abilities very highly. Her 
voice thrills me almost to pain, and to see 
my mother's quiet tears when Maude plays 
to her in the dim evening is to feel that 
the power of producing such salutary heal- 
ing emotion is priceless indeed. What a 
pity it is I am not a good musician ! Lov- 
ing music as you love it, dearest Walter, it 
will be a privation to you — if ever that 
time we talked of comes, when we should 
have a decent home to share — ^that I shall 
not be able to make sweet music for you. 
They are not fond of me, but I did not 
think they would be, and I am not disap- 
pointed. I like them, but they are too 
young, too happy, and too rieh for me not 
to envy them a little, and though love 
and jealousy may co-exist, love and envy 
cannot. 

*' In all this long letter, my own Walter, 
I have Said nothing of you. You under- 
stand why. I dare not. I dare not give 
utterance to the discouragement which 
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your last vague letter caused me, lest such 
discouragement should infect you, and by 
lowering your spirits weaken your efforts. 
Under these circumstances, and until I 
hear jfrom you more decisively, I will say 
nothing, but strive and hope! On my 
side, there is little striving possible, and 
I dare not teil you how little hope. 

*' Your own 

" Marian.'' 

To the strong, loving, and loyal heart 
of Walter, a letter from Marian was a 
sacred treasure, a füll, intense, solemn de- 
light. She had thought the thoughts, 
written the words, touched the paper. 
When disappointment, distress, depression, 
and uncertainty accumulated upon him 
most ruthlessly, and bore him most hea- 
vily to the ground, he shook them from 
him at the bidding of a letter from her, 
and rose more than ever determined not 
to be beaten in the struggle which was 
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to bring him such a reward. The cahn- 
ness, the seeming coldness even of her 
letters did not annoy or disappoint him; 
theirs was the perfect love that did not 
need protestation, that was as well and 
as ill, as fully and as imperfectly expressed 
by the simplest affirmation as by a score 
of endearing phrases. No letter of Marianus, 
had ever Med to delight, .0 st^ngthen/ 
to encourage Walter Joyce, until this one 
reached him. 

He opened the envelope with an eager 
touch, his dark cheek flushed, and a tender 
smile shone in his eyes; he murmured a 
Word of love as the closely-written sheets 
met his impatient gaze. 

"A long letter to-day, Marfan, my 
darling. Did you guess how sadly I 
wanted it?" 

But as Walter read the letter his coun- 
tenance changed. He tumed back, and 
read some portions twice over, then went 
on, and when he concluded it began again. 
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But not vrith. the Iteration of a lover re- 
freshing his first feeling of delight, seeking 
pet passages to dwell on afresh. There 
was no such pleasurable Impulse in the 
moody re-reading of this letter. Walter 
frowned more than once while he read it^ 
and Struck the hand in which he held it 
monotonously against his knee when he 
had acquired the fiiU unmistakable mean- 
ing of it. 

His face had been sad and anxious 
when the letter reached him — he had 
reason for sadness and anxiety — but when 
he had read it for the last time, and thrust 
it into his breast-pocket, his face was more 
than sad and anxious — it was haggard, 
gloomy, and angry. 



CHAPTER XL 



THE LOUT. 



Mr. CßESWELL's only son, who was named 
after Mr. Creswell's only brother, by no 
means resembled bis prototype eitber in 
appearance, manners, or disposition, For 
wbereas Tom Creswell tbe eider bad been 
a long, lean, wasbed-out-looking person, 
witb long, wiry black bair, sallow com- 
plexion, boUow cbeeks, and a faint dawn of 
a moustacbe (in bis youtb be bad tumed- 
down bis collars and modelled bimself 
generally on Lord Byron, and tbrougbout 
bis life be was declared by bis wife to be 
most aristocratic and romantic-looking), 
Tom Creswell tbe younger bad a small, 
round, bullet bead, witb closely - cropped 
Bandy bair, eyes deeply sunken and but 
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little visible, snub nose, wide mouth, and 
dimpled chin. Tom Creswell the eider 
rose at noon, and lay upon the sofa all day, 
composing verses, reading novels, or play- 
ing the flute. Tom Creswell the younger 
was up at five every morning, round 
through the stables, saw the horses pro- 
perly fed, peered into every com -bin 
(" Damg, now whey do thot? Damged if 
un doesn't count cam-grains, I think," was 
the groom's muttered exclamation on this 
proceeding), ran his hand over the anunals, 
and declared that they "didn't carry as 
much flesh as they might/' with a look at 
the helpers which obviously meant that 
they starved the cattle and sold the oats, 
Then Tom the younger would go to the 
garden, where his greatest delight lay in 
counting the peaches aiid nectarines, and 
plums and apricots, nestling coyly against 
the old red south wall, in taking stock of 
the cucumbers and melons under their 
frames, and in ticking-off the number of 
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the bunches of grapes slowly ripening in 

the sickly heat of the vinery, while the 

Scotch head-gardener, a man whose natural 

hot - headedness was barely kept within 

hounds by the strictness of his religious 

opinions, would stand by looking on, out- 

wardly placid, but inwardly burning to de- 

liver hunself of his sentiments in the Gaelic 

language. Tom Creswell the eider was al- 

ways languid and ailing; as a boy he had 

wom a comforter, and a hareskin on his 

ehest, had taken cough - lozenges and ju- 

jubes, had been laughed at and called 

" Molly" and " Miss" by his school-fellows, 

and had sighed and simpered away his ex- 

istence. Tom Creswell the younger was 

«trong as a Shetland pony, and hard as a 

tennis-baU, füll of exuberant vitality which, 

not finding sufficient vent in ordinary 

schoolboy fun, in ericket, or hockey, or 

football, let itself off m cruelty, in teasing 

and stoning anhnals, in bullying smaller 

boys. Tom Creswell the eider was weak, 
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selfish, idle, and conceited, but — you could 
not help allowing it — ^he was a gentleman. 
Tom Creswell the younger — you could not 
possibly deny it — ^was a blatant cad. 

Not the least doubt of it. Everybody 
knew it, and most people owned it. Down 
in the village it was common talk. Mr. 
Creswell was wonderfuUy respected in 
Helmingham town, though the old people 
minded the day when he was thought little 
of. Helmingham is strictly Conservative, 
and when Mr. Creswell first settled himself 
at Woolgreaves, and commenced his resto- 
ration of the house, and was kno^vn to be 
spending large sums on the estate, and was 
Seen to have horses and equipages very far 
outshining those of Sir Thomas Churchill of 
the Park, who was lord of the manor, and 
a county magnate of the very first order, 
the village folk could not understand a man 
of no particular birth or breeding, and 
whose money, it was well known, had been 
made in trade — which, to the Helmingham 
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limited comprehension, meant across a 
counter in a shop, "just like Tom Boucher, 
the draper" — attaining such a position. 
They did not like the idea of being patron- 
ised by one whom they considered to be of 
their own order ; and the foolish face which 
had been transmitted through ten genera- 
tions, and the stupid head which had never 
had a wise idea or a kindly thought in it, 
received the homage which was denied to 
the clever man who had been the founder 
of his own fortune, and who was the best 
landlord and the kindest neighbour in the 
country round. But this prejudice soon 
wore away. The practical good sense 
which had gained for Mr. Creswell his 
position soon made itself feit among the 
Helmingham folk, and the "canny" ones 
soon grew as loud in his praise as they had 
been in his disparagement. Even Jack 
Forman, the ne'er-do-weel of the village, 
who was always sunning his fat form at 
alehouse-doors, and who had but few good 
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words for anyone, save for the most recent 
" Stander" of beer, had been heard to de- 
clare outside that Mr. Creswell was the 
" raight soort," a phrase which, in Jack's 
limited vocabulary, stood for something 
highly complimentary. The young ladies, 
too, were exceedingly populär. They were 
pretty, of a downright English prettiness, 
expressed in hair and eyes and complexion, 
a prettiness commending itself at once to 
the uneducated English rustic taste, which 
is apt to find classical features '*peaky," 
and romantic expression "fal-lal." They 
were girls about whom there was " no non- 
sense" — cheerful, bright, and homely. The 
feelings which congealed into cold polite- 
ness under the influence of Marian Ash- 
urst's supposed " superiority" overflowed 
with womanly tenderness when their pos- 
sessor was watching Widow Haiton through 
the fever, or tending little Madge Mason's 
crippled limb. The bright faces of "the 
young ladies" were known for miles 
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through the country round, and whenever 
fiickness or distress crossed the threshold 
they were speedily followed by these min- 
istering angels. If human prayers for 
others'.welfare avail on high, Mr. Creswell 
and his nieces had thßm in scores. 

But the Helmingham folk did not pray 
much for young Tom; on the contrary, 
their aspirations towards him were, it is to 
be feared, of a malignant kind. The war- 
fare which always existed between the vil- 
lage folk and the Grammar-School boys 
was carried on without rancour. The 
farmers whose orchards were robbed, whose 
growing wheat was trampled down, whose 
ducks were dog-hunted, contented them- 
selves with putting-in an occasional appear- 
ance with a cart-whip, fully knowing, at 
the same time, the impossibility of catching 
their young and active tormentors, and 
with " darnging" the rising generation in 
general, and the youth then profiting by 
Sir Ranulph Clinton's generosity in parti- 
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cular. The village tradesmen whose Win- 
dows were broken, when they discovered 
who were the offenders, laid on an addi- 
tional item to their parents' account ; when 
they could not bring the crime home to 
any boy in particular, laid on an additional 
item to Mr. Ashurst's account, and thus 
consoled themselves. Moreover, there was 
a general feeling that somehow, in a way 
that they could not and never attempted tö 
explain, the school, since Mr. Ashurst had 
had it in hand, . had been a credit to the 
place, and the canny folk, in their canai* 
ness, liked something which brought them 
credit and cost them nothing, and had 
Iriendly feelings to the masters and the 
boys. 

Bat not to young Tom Creswell. They 
hated him, and they said so roundly. 
What was youthful merriment and mischief 
in other boys was, they averred, '^ bedevil- 
ment" in young Tom. Standing at their 
doors on fine summer evenings, the village 
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folk would pause in their gossip to look 
after him as he cantered by on his chestnut 
pony — ^an animal which Banks, the farrier, 
declared to be as vicious and as cross- 
grained as its master. Eyes were averted 
as he passed^ and no hat was raised in salu- 
tation; but that mattered little to the 
rider. He noticed it, of course, as he no- 
ticed everything in his hang-dog manner, 
with furtive glances under his eyebrows; 
and he thought that when he came into his 
kingdom — he often speculated upon that 
time — ^he would make these dogs pay for 
their insolence. Jack Forman was never 
drunk; no given amount of beer — and it 
was always given in Jack's case, as he 
never paid for it — could make him whoUy 
intoxicated ; but when he was in that State 
which he explained himself as having " an 
extry pint in him," Jack would stand up, 
holding on by the horse-trough in front of 
the Seven Stars, and shake his disengaged 
fist at young Tom ridlng past, and express 
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his wish to wring young Tom's neck. Mr. 
Benthall, who had succeeded Mr. Ashurst 
as head-master of the school, was soon on 
excellent terms with Mr. Creswell, and 
thus had an opportunity of getting an in- 
sight into young Tom's character — ^an op- 
portunity which rendered him profoundly 
thankful that that interesting youth was no 
longer numbered among his scholars, and 
caused him much wonderment as to how 
TroUope, who was the curate of a neigh- 
bouring parish, who had been chosen for 
young Tom's private tutor, could possibly 
get on with his pupU. Mr. Trollope, a 
mild, gentlemanly, retiring young man, 
Avith a bashful manner and a weak voice, 
found himself utterly unable to cope with 
the lout, who mocked at him before his 
face and niimicked him behind his back, 
and refused to be taught or guided by him 
in any way. So Mr. Trollope, after speak- 
ing to the lout's father, and finding but 
little good resulting therefrom, contented 
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himself with setting exercises which were 
never done, and marking out lessons which 
were never leamed, and bearing a vast 
amount of contumely and unpleasantness 
for the sake of a salary which was very 
regularly paid. 

It must not be supposed that his son's 
strongly-marked characteristics passed un- 
observed by Mr. Creswell, or that they 
failed to cause him an immensity of pain. 
The man's life had been so hard and 
earnest, so engrossing and so laborious, 
that he had only allowed himself two sub- 
jects for distraction, occasionally indulged 
in : one, regret for his wife ; the other, 
hope in his son. As time passed away 
and he grew older, the first lessened and 
the other grew. . His Jenny had been an 
angel on earth, he thought, and was now 
an angel in heaven, and the period was 
nearing, rapidly nearing, when, as he him- 
self humbly hoped, he might be permitted 
to join her. Then his son would take his 
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place, with no ladder to climb, no weary 
heart-burning and hard slaving to go 
through, but witb the position achieved, 
the ball at bis foot. In Mr. Creswell's own 
experience he had seen a score of men, 
whose fathers had been inferior to him in 
natural talent and business capacity, and in 
luck, which was not the least part of the 
affair, holding their own with the landed 
gentry whose ancestry had been "county 
people'' for ages past, and playing at 
squires with as much grace and tact as 
if cotton-twist and coal-dust were things 
of which they might have heard, indeed, 
but with which they had never been 
brought into contact. It had been the 
dream of the old man's life that his son 
should be one of these. The first idea of 
the purchase of Woolgreaves, the lavish 
splendour with which the place had been 
rehabilitated and with which it was kept 
up, the still persistent holding on to busi- 
ness and superintending, though with but 
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rare intervals, his own affairs, all sprang 
from this hope. The old gentleman's tastes 
were simple in the extreme. He hated 
grandeur, disHked society, had had far 
more than enough of business worries. 
There was plenty, more than plenty, for 
him and his nieces to live on in affluence^ 
bat it had been the dearest wish of his 
heart to leave his son a man of mark, and 
do it he would. 

Did he really think so? Not in his 
inmost heart. The keen eyes which had 
been accustomed for so long to read human 
nature like a book refused to be hood- 
Avinked; the keen sense used to sift and 
balance human motives refused to be pal- 
tered with; the logical powers which de- 
duced effect from cause refused to be stifled 
or led astray. To no human being were 
Tom Creswell's moral deficiencies and 
shortcomings more patent than to his 
father; it is needless to say that to none 
were they the subject of such bitter anr 
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guish. Mr. Creswell knew that his son 
was a failure, and worse than a failure. 
If he had been merely stupid there would 
have been not much to grieve over. The 
lad woiüd have been a disappointment — as 
how many lads are disappointments to fond 
parents! — and that was all. Hundreds, 
thousands of stupid young men fiUed their 
Position in society with average success. 
Their money supported them, and they 
pulled through. He had hoped for some- 
thing better than this for his son, but in 
the bitterness of his grief he aUowed to 
himself that he would have been contented 
even with so much. But Mr. Creswell 
knew that his son was worse than stupid; 
that he was bad, low in his tastes and asso- 
eiations, sordid and servile in his heart, 
eunning, mean, and despicable. All the 
qualities which should have distinguished 
him — gentlemanly bearing, refined man- 
ners, cultivated tastes, generous Impulses— 
all these he lacked : with a desire for sharp 
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practice, hard - heartedness, rudeness to- 
wards those beneath him in the social scale, 
boorishness towards his equals, he was 
overflowing. Lout that he was, he had 
not even reverence for his father, had not 
even the decency to attempt to hide his 
badness, but paraded it in the open day 
before the eyes of all, with a kind of sullen 
pride. And that was to be the end of all 
Mr. Creswell's plotting and planning, all 
his hard work and high hopes ? For this 
he had toiled, and slaved, and speculated? 
Many and many a bitter hour did the old 
man pass shut away in the seclusion of his 
hbrary, thinking over the bright hopes 
which he had indulged in as regarded his 
son's career, and the way in which they 
had been slighted, the bright what might 
have been, the dim what was. Vainly the 
father would endeavour to argue with him- 
seif, that the boy was as yet but a boy ; 
that when he became a man he would put 
away the things which were not childish 
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indeed, for then would there have been 
more hope, but bad, and in the fiilness of 
time develop into what had been expected 
of him. Mr. Creswell knew to the con- 
trary. He had watched his son for years 
with too deep an interest not to have per- 
ceived that, as the years passed away, the 
Jight lines in the boy's character grew dim 
and faint^ and the dark lines deepened in 
intensity. Year by year the boy became 
harder, coarser, more calculating, and more 
avaricious. As a child he had lent his 
pocket money out on usury to his school- 
fellows, and now he talked to his father 
about investments and interest in a manner 
which would have pleased some parents 
and amused others, but which brought any- 
thing but pleasure to Mr. Creswell as he 
marked the keen hungry look in the boy's 
sunken eyes, and listened to his half-framed 
and abortive but always sordid plans. 

Belween father and son there was not 
the smallest bond of sympathy ; that, Mr. 
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Creswell had brought himself to confess. 
How many score times had he looked into 
the boy's face, hoping to see there some 
gleam of filial love, and had tumed away 
bitterly disappointed ! How often had he 
tried to engage the lad in topics of conver- 
sation which he imagined would have been 
congenial to him, and on which he might 
have Buffered himself to be drawn out, but 
without the slightest success! The jovial 
milier who lived upon the Dee was not one 
whit less careless than Tom Creswell about 
the opinion which other folks entertained 
of him, so long as you did not interfere 
with any of his plans. Even the intended 
visit of Mrs. Ashurst and Marian to Wool* 
greaves elicited very little remark from him^ 
although the girls imagined it might not be 
quite acceptable to him, and cönsulted to- 
gether as to how the news should be bröken 
to the domestic bashaw. After a great deal 
of cogitation and Suggestion, it was decided 
that the best plan would be to take the 
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tyrant at a favourable opportunity — at 
meal-time, for instance — and to approach 
the subject in a light and airy manner, as 
though it were of no great consequence, 
and was only mentioned for the sake of 
something to say. The plot thus conceived 
was duly carried out two days afterwards, 
on an occasion when, from the promptitude 
and agility with which he wielded his knife 
and fork, and the stertorous grunts and lip- 
smackings which accompanied his perform- 
ance, it was rightly judged that Master 
Tom was enjoying his dinner with an extra 
relish. Mr. Creswell was absent — ^he sel- 
dom attended at the luncheon-table — ^and 
the girls interchanged a nod of intelligence, 
and prepared to commence the play. They 
had had but little occasion or opportunity 
for acting, and were consequently nervous 
to a degree. 

'' Did you see much of Mrs. Ashurst in 
— ^in poor Mr. Ashurst's time, at the school, 
Tom?" commenced Gertrude, with a good 
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deal of hesitation and a profound study of 
her plate. 

"No, no, not much — quite enough!^* 
retumed Tom, without raising his head. 

"Why quite enough, Tom?" came in 
Maude to the rescue. " She is a most de- 
lightful woman, I'm sure." 

" Most charming/' threw in Gertrude, a 
little undecidedly, but still in Support. 

"Ah, very likely," said Tom. "We 
didn't see much of her — ^the day-boys, I 
mean; but Peacock and the other feHows 
who boarded at Mr. Ashurst's declared she 
used to water the beer, and never sent back 
half the fellows' towels and sheets when 
they left." 

"How disgraceful! how disgusting!" 
burst out Maude. " Mrs. Ashurst is a per- 
fect lady, and — 0, what wretches boys are !" 

" Screech away ! I don't mind," said 
the Philosophie Tom. "Only what's up 
about this? What's the matter with old 
Mother Ashurst?" 
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" Nothing is the matter with Mrs. Ash- 
urst, your father's friend, Tom," said Ger- 
trade, trying a bit of dignity, and failing 
miserably therein, for Gertrude was a lov* 
able, kissable, Dresden-china style of beanty, 
without a particle of dignity in her whole 
composition. "Mrs. Ashurst is your fa- 
ther's friend, sir, at least, the widow of his 
old friend, and your father has asked her 
to come and stay here on a visit, and — and 
we all hope you'U be polite to her." It was 
seldom that Gertrude achieved such a long 
sentence, or delivered one with so much 
force. It was quite piain that Mrs. Ash- 
urst was a favourite of hers. 

"0," Said Tom, "all right! Old Mo- 
ther Ashurst's coming here on a visit, is 
she? All right!'' 

" And Miss Ashurst comes with her," 
Said Maude. 

" Lord!" cried Tom Creswell. "Miss 
Prim Coming too ! That'll be a clear sav- 
ing of the govemor's vinegar and olives all 
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the time she's here. She's a nice creature, 
fihe is !" 

And he screwed up his mouth with aai 
air of excessive distaste. 

'^ Well, at all events, she's going to be 
your father's guest, and we must all do our 
best to make the visit pleasant to them," 
Said Gertrude, who, like most people who 
are most proud of what they do least well, 
thought she was playing dignity admir- 
ably. 

♦* 0, I don't care !" said Tom. " If the 
govemor likes to have them here, and you 
two girls are so sweet upon them all of a 
sudden, I say, all right. Only look here — 
no interference with me in any waj^ The 
sight of me mustn't make the old lady 
break down and burst out blubbing, or 
anything of that sort, and no asking me 
how l'm getting on with my lessons, and 
that kind of thing. Stow that, mind !" 

"You needn't trouble yourself, I think," 
Said Maude; "it is scarcely likely that 
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either Mrs. or Miss Ashurst will feel very 
keen interest in you or your pursuits." 

And out of Maude's flasliing eyes, and 
through Maude's tightly-compressed Ups, 
the sarcasm came cutting like a knife. 

But when their visitors had been but a 
very short time established at Woolgreaves, 
it became evident not merely to Mr. Cres- 
well, but to all in the house, that Master 
Tom had at last met with someone who 
could exercise influence over him, and that 
that someone was Marfan Ashurst. It was 
the treatment that did it. Tom had been 
altemately petted and punished, scolded 
and spoiled, but he had never been tumed 
into ridicule before, and when Marfan tried 
that treatment on him he succumbed at 
once. He confessed he had always thought 
that " he could not stand chaff," and now 
he knew it. Marianus badinage was, as 
might be supposed, of a somewhat grave 
and serious order. Tom's bluntness, un- 
couthness, avarfce, and self-love were con- 
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stantly betraying themselves in his conver- 

sation and conduct, and each of them of- 

fered an admirable target at which Marfan 

fired teUing shots. The girls were at first 

astonished and then delighted, as was Mr. 

Creswell, who had a feint hope that under 

the correction thus lightly administered his 

son might be brought to see how objection- 

able were certain of his views and proceed- 

ings. The lout himself did not like it at 

all. His impossibility of standing " chaflF," 

or of answering it, rendered him for the 

first time a nonentity in the family circle ; 

his voice, usually loud and strident, was 

hushed whenever Marian came into the 

room. The domestic atmosphere at Wocd- 

greaves was far more pleasant than it had 

been for some time, and Mr. Creswell 

thought that the " sweet little girl" was 

not merely a "dead hand at a bargain," 

but that she possessed the brüte -taming 

power in a manner hitherto undreamed of. 

Decidedly she was a very excepti(»ial per- 
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son, and more highly gifted than anyone 
would suppose. 

Tom hated her heartily, and chafed in- 
wardly because he did not see his way to 
revenging himself on her. He had not the 
wit to reply when Marian tumed him into 
ridicule, and he dared not answer her with 
mere rudeness ; so he remamed silent and 
sulky, brooding over his rage, and racking 
his brains to try and find a crax^k in hk 
enemy's armour — a vubierable place. He 
found it at last, but, characteristically, took 
no notice at the time, waiting for his oppor- 
tunity. Thatcame. One day, after luncheon, 
when her mother had gone up for a quiet 
nap, and the girls were prax^tising duets in 
the music-room, Marian set out for a long 
walk across the hard, dry, frost-covered 
fields to the viUage; the air was brisk and 
bracing, and the girl was in better spirits 
than usual. She thoroughly appreciated 
the refined comforts and the luxurious liv- 
ing of Woolgreaves, and the conduct of the 
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host and bis nieces towards her had been 

so perfectly charming, that she had abnost 

forgotten that her enjoyment of those 

luxuries was but temporary, and that very 

shortly she would have to face the world 

m a worse position than she had as yet 

occupied, and to fight the great battle of 

üfe, too, for her motber and herseif. Often 

m the evemng, as she sat in the drawing- 

room buried in the soft cusbions of the 

sofa, dreamily Ustening to the music which 

the girls were playing, lazily watching her 

motber cosily seated in the chimney-corner, 

and old Mr. Creswell by her, quietly beat- 

ing time to the tune, the firelight flicker- 

ing over the* fumiture and appointments 

bespeaking wealth and comfort, she would 

fall into a kind of half-trance, in which she 

would believe that the great desire of her 

life had been accomplished, and that she 

was rieh — placed far above the necessity of 

toil or the torture of penury. Nor was the 

dream ever entirely dispelled. The com- 
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fort and luxury were there, and as to the 
term of her enjoyment, how could that be 
prolonged? Her busy brain was filled with 
that idea this aftemoon, and so deeply was 
she in thought, that she scarcely started at 
a loud crashing of branches close beside 
her, and only had time to draw back as 
Tom Creswell's chestnut mare, with Tom 
Creswell on her back, landed into the field 
beside her. 

" Good heavens, Tom, how you startled 
me !" cried Marian; " and what's the matter 
with Kitty? She's covered with foam, and 
trembling all over !" 

" I've been taking it out of the blunder- 
headed brüte, that's all, Miss Ashurst," 
Said the lout, with a vicious dig of his 
spurs into the mare's sides, which caused 
her to snort loudly and to rear on end. — 
" Ah, would you, you brüte ? — She's got it 
in her head that she won't jump to-day, and 
I'm showing her she will, and she must, if I 
choose. — -Stand still, now, and get your 
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wind, d'ye hear?" And he threw the reins 
on the mare's neck, and tumed round in 
his saddle, facing Marian. " I'm glad I've 
met you, Miss Ashurst," he continued, with 
a veiy evil Kght in his sullen face, "for 
IVe got something to say to you, and I'm 
just in the mood to say it now." 

He looked so thoroughly vicious and 
despicable, that Marian's first feeling of 
alarm changed into disgust as she looked 
at him and said : 

" What is it, Tom? — say on!" 

" 0, I intend to," said the lout, with a 
balefiil grin. " I intend to say on, whether 
you like it or not. I've waited a precious 
long time, and I intend to speak now. 
Look here. YouVe had a fine tum at me, 
you have! Chaffin' me, and pokin' your 
fiin at me, and shuttin' me up whenever I 
spoke. You're doosid clever, you are, and so 
sharp, and all that ; and I'm such a fool, I am, 
but I' ve found out your game for all that !" 

*' My game, Tom ! Do you know what 
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you're talking about, and to whom you are 
talking?" 

" 0, don't I ! That's just it. I'm talk- 
ing to Miss Marian Ashurst, and Miss 
Marian Ashurst's game is money-making ! 
Lord bless you, they know all about it 
down in the village — ^the Crokes, and the 
Whichers, and them, they're füll of stories 
of you when you was a little girl, and they 
all know you're not changed now. But 
look here, keep it to yourself, or take it 
away from our place. Don't try it on here. 
It's quite enough to have those two girls 
saddled on the family, but they are rela- 
tions, and that's some excuse. We don't 
want any more, mark that. My father's 
getting old now, and he's weak, and don't 
see things so clearly as he did, but I do. 
I see why your mother's got hold of those 
girls, and how you're trying to make your- 
self useful to the governor. I heard you 
offering to go through the Home-Farm ac- 
counts the other day." 
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"I offered because your — because — 0, 
Tom, how dare you ! You wicked, wicked 
boy !" 

*'0 yes, I know, very likely; but I 
won't let anyone interfere with me. You 
thought you were going to settle yourself 
on US. I don t intend it. l'm a boy — all 
right ; but I know how to get my own way, 
and I means to have it. This hot-tempered 
brüte" (poiatiQg to the pony) "has found 
that out, and you'll find it out, too, before 
I have done with you. That's all. — Get 
xm^ now!" 

The pony sprang into the air as he 
gave her a savage cut with his whip, and 
he rode off, leaving Marian in an agony of 
shame and rage. 



CHAPTER XII. 



A REMOVAL. 



SoME few minutes passed before Marian 
feit sufficiently recovered to move. The 
attack had been so unexpected and so 
brutal that she would have been perfectiy 
paralysed by it even if the words which the 
boy had used had been the outpourings of 
mere random savagery, instead of, as they 
evidently were, the result of premeditated 
and planned insult — Insult grounded on 
hate, and hate springing from fear. Marian's 
quick intelligence made that piain to her in 
a moment. The boy feared her, feared that 
she might obtain an ascendancy over his 
father, and get the old gentleman to ad- 
vance money to Mrs. Ashurst — money that 
ought not to go out of the family, and 
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should be his at bis father's death — or per- 
haps fancied she was scheming to quarter 
herseif at Woolgreaves, and — . Good hea- 
vens, could he have thought that ! Why, 
the idea had never crossed her mmd. She 
dismissed it at once, not without a half smile 
at the notion of the retribution she could 
inflict, at the thought that the boy had 
suggested to her what might be such a 
punishment for hhnself as she had never 
dreamed of. 

She walked on quickly, communing with 
herseif. So they had found her out, had 
they? Tom's blurted warning was the 
first intimation she had had that what she 
knew to be the guiding purpose of her life, 
the worship of, love for, intended acquisi- 
tion of money, was suspected by any, 
known to anyone eise. No syllable on 
the subject, either jestingly or reproach- 
fully, had ever been breathed to her before. 
It was not likely that she would have heard 
of it. Her father had considered her to be 
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perfect, her mother had set down all her 
ßmall economies, scrapings, and hoardings 
which were practised in the Household to 
Marianus "wonderful management ;" and 
however the feminine portion of the Whi- 
cher and Croke families might talk among 
themselves, their respect for the school- 
master and their dread of Marianus powers 
of retort always effectually prevented them 
from dropping any hints at the school- 
house. So Marian heard it now for the 
first time. Yet there was nothing in it to 
be ashamed of, she thought; if her poor 
father had been guided by this sentiment 
hiß life might have been perhaps preserved, 
and certainly an immense amount of misery 
would have been spared to them all. Love 
of money, a desire to acquire wealth, — who 
should reproach her for that? Not Mr. 
Creswell, of whose good opinion she seemed 
to think first, for had not his whole life 
been passed in the practice, and was not 
his present position the result, the example 
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to which she could point in defence of her 
creed? Not Maude or Gertnide Creswell, 
who if they had possessed the smallest 
spark of independence would have been 
eaming their bread as companions er 
govemesses. Not the people of the village, 
who — . Yes, by Tom's account they did 
talk of her; but what then? What the 
people in the village thought or seid about 
her had never been of the smallest interest 
to Marian Ashurst when she lived among 
them, and was brought into daily com- 
munion with them; it was therefore not 
likely that she would take mach heed of 
it now, as she had made up her mind that 
she and her mother must go and live in 
another place, far away from all old scenes 
and associations, when they left Wool- 
greaves. 

When they left Woolgreaves ! Hitherto 
she had not bestowed much thought upon 
that necessarily closely approaching event, 
but now she turned her attention to it. 
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Under ordinary circumstances, even if 
things had gone on pleasantly as hereto- 
fore, if their stay had been made as cöm- 
fbrtable to them, the attention of Mr. Cres- 
well and his nieces had been as great, and 
the general desire for them to remain as 
obvious, they would have had in common 
decency to propose some date for the expi- 
ration of their visit. And now that Tom, 
who had hitherto been only a negative 
nuisance, developed into a positive enemy, 
it was doubly necessary that they should 
take precaution not to outstay their wel- 
come. Yes, they must go! Give up all 
the comforts and luxury, the fine airy 
rooms, the bedroom fires, the carriage 
drives, the good living, the wine, and 
attention, all of which combined had done 
Mrs. Ashurst so much good, and rendered 
her stronger and sounder than she had been 
for years — all these must be given up, 
and they must go away to poky stivy 
lodgings, with dirt and discomfort of every 
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kind; with wretched cooking which would 
turn her mother sick, and the attendance 
of a miserable maid-of-all-work, who would 
not understand any of their ways, and the 
perpetual presence of penury and want 
making itself feit every hour of their hves. 
The picture was so horrible, so repugnant 
to Marian, that she determined not to let it 
engross her thoughts in anticipation ; it 
would be quite sufficient to cope with when 
it came, and she should require all her 
energies fresh and untaxed for the en- 
counter. So she walked briskly on, and 
as she had now reached the village her 
attention was soon quickly absorbed by the 
greetings which she received, and the talk 
in which she had to take part. 

The first greetings were fix)m Mr. 
Benthall. Marfan had determined that 
she would not go down Southwood-lane, 
which led to the schoolhouse, as she had 
no desire of encountering either master or 
boys in her then mood. She had not been 
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near the school since she *and her mother 
left the house, and she had arranged in her 
mind a little farewell on her part to both 
when she left the village. And now here 
was Mr. ßenthall advancing straight to- 
wards her, and there was no possibility of 
escape, as she remembered that it was the 
Saturday half-holiday, and that she should 
probably have to run the gauntlet of a 
score of friends. Mr. ßenthall was a brisk, 
Kvely, agreeable man, with cheerftilness 
and pleasant manners, and plenty of Small- 
talk. He was, moreover, a gentleman and 
a man of the world, and he knew exactly 
how to pitch the key of his conversation to 
a young lady, the daughter of his prede- 
cessor, who might or might not — Mr. Ben- 
thall's experience of human nature told 

him might, and probably would — ^feel some- 
what antipathetic towards him. So Mr. 
Benthall talked of Mrs. Ashurst, and of 
Mr. Creswell, and of the young ladies, and 
of Tom. " My fnend TroUope's young 
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Charge," as Mr. Benthall spoke of him, with 
a somewhat malicious sparkle in his eye- 
And the weather was quite cold, was it not ? 
and the frost had set in quite early, had it 
not? And Miss Ashurst was looking so 
blooming that Mr. Benthall had no need to 
ask her how she was, which was, indeed, 
the reason why he had not done so long 
since, but must beg her to take charge of 
his kindest compliments for her mother and 
the young ladies and Mr. Creswell. And 
Mr. Benthall had taken off his well-brushed 
hat, and had skipped across the road in his 
well-brushed, shapely boots, and Marian 
was contrasting him with that figure which 
was ever present to her memory — her 
father, bowed, and shrunken, and slatternly, 
and ill-dressed, when she heard her Chris- 
tian name called aloud, and Dr. Osborne, 
in his Kttle four-wheeled pony - carriage, 
drew up by her side. 

"Well, Princess!" said the cheery old 
medico ; " for since I have made you hear 
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I may as well address you by your title — 
well, Princess, how goes it ?' 

" It goes very well indeed, dear Doctor 
Osbome," said Marian, retuming bis band- 
pressure. " But wby Princess ?" 

" Wby Princess ! Wbat lower rank 
could a girl be wbo lives in a palace, over 
tbere, I mean, witb 'vassals and slaves by 
her side,' as iVe beard my girl sing years 
ago, and all tbat kind of tbing?" 

" But surely only a princess of tbe Cin- 
derella style, my dear doctor ; only enjoy- 
ing tbe vassals and tbe slaves, and wbat 
you call ' tbat kind of tbing,' for a very 
limited time. Twelve o'clock must strike 
very soon, dear old friend, in our case, and 
tben tbis princess will go back to tbe pots 
and kettles, and cinder-sifting, and a State 
of life worse tban ever sbe bas known 
before." 

" God forbid, my dear !" said tbe doctor 
seriously. "Wbicb way are you going — 
back again to Woolgreaves? All rigbt. 
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I'm driving that road, and I'll set you 
down at the gates. Jump in, child. I 
wanted a few minutes' talk with you, and 
this has just happened luckily ; we can have 
it without any interr uption. " 

He stretched out bis band and helped 
Marian into the seat by bis side ; tben gave 
the brisk little pony bis head, and they 
rattled cheerily along. 

"Let me see, my dear, wbat was I 
saying ?' said the doctor after the silence of 
a few minutes. "By the way, I think I ought 
to have called in the village to see little 
Pickering, who's in for measles, I suspect. 1 
must Start a memorandum-book, my memory 
is beginning to fail me. Wbat was I say- 
ing, my dear ?" 

'' You were saying that you wanted to 
talk to me — about Woolgreaves, I think it 
must have been." 

" About Woolgreaves — the palace, as 1 
called it — yes, that was it. See here, 
child ; I'm- the oldest friend you have iß 
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the World, and I hope one of the tniest ; 
and I want you to answer my questions 
frankly, and without reserve, just as if I 
were your father, you know." 

'* I will do so," Said Marian, after a faint 
flutter at her heart, caused by the notion 
of the little doctor, good little soul as he 
was, comparing hinaself with her dead 
father. 

" That's right," said Dr. Osbome. " I 
knew you almost before you came into the 
World, and that gives me some right to 
your confidence. Now, then, are you happy 
at Woolgreaves ? ' 

Marian hesitated a moment before she 
replied: "Happier than I thought I could 
have been — ^yet." 

"Ah, that's right and straightforward. 
Mind, in all these questions I'm alluding to 
you, not to your mother. I know her, 
charming lady, affectionate, and all that; 
but clinging and unreasoning, likes to lie 
where she falls, and so on, whereas youVe 
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got a head on your Shoulders, finely de- 
veloped and — so oa, Now, are tihey all 
kind to you at Woolgreaves? Old gentle- 
man kind?' 

" Most kind !" 

" Of course he is. Never was a man 
80 füll of heart as he is. If he had only 
been at home when yonr poor father — ah, 
well, that's no matter now." 

"What's that you said, Dr. Osbome — 
that about my &ther ?' 

" Stupid old fool to go blundering into 
«uch a subject ! Why couldn't I have let 
it alone ! ' Let the dead past bury its dead.' 
What's that iVe heard my girl sing?" the 
old genüeman muttered to himself. Then 
aloud, " Nothing, my dear. I was only 
thinking that if Mr. CresweU had been at 
home just at the time I daresay we might 
have made some arrangement, and had 
Godby down from St. Vitus, and then — " 

"And then my father need not have 
died for the want of a hundred and thirty 
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guineas! 0, don't think I forget.'' And 
there came into the girPs face the hard, 
stony, rigid look which Dr. Osborne re- 
membered there so well on the night of her 
father's death, six months before. 

. '' Well," Said the little doctor, laying 
the whip across his knee and blowing his 
nose so loudly that the pony shied at the 
noise — "well, well, dear, Mr. Creswell's 
absence at that particular time was, to say 
the least of it, unfortunate ; we may say 
that, Now, what about the girls ; are they 
kind?" 

'^ Very, in their way." 

-'Good!" Said the little doctor, bring- 
ing his hand down with a ringing slap on 
the chaise - apron, "I like that! Dry — 
deuced dry. Like your poor father, that. 
'In their way.' Ha, ha! I understand. 
Their way is not much yours ?" 

''They are very good - tempered and 
polite, and press one to eat and drink a 
great deal, and hand chairs and footstools. 
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and always sing when they are asked. 
And," added Marian after a moment's 
pause, and under a fear that she had been 
unduly cynical, " and they are most atten- 
tive and affectionate to mamma." 

" I am delighted to hear that, for that's 
just as it should be, ju8t«.s one would have 
wished it to tum out. 0, yes, quite ladies, 
with all the feelings and perceptions of 
ladies, and talking to your mother nicely, 
and so on. Not too bright — not to be 
compared with you or my girl. Ah, there 
would have been a companion for you, my 
dear ; all soul, and such an arm for the 
harp, but married to the coastguard in 
Dorsetshire !— but still nice girls. Well, 
I'm glad you give me this account, my 
dear, for it suits exactly the Suggestion I 
was about to make. But before I made it 
I wanted to be quite sure of your position 
at Woolgreaves, and to know for certain 
that you were liked by all the family.'' 
" You are not certain ofthat yet, doctor. 
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There is one of the family about whom you 
have made no inquiry/' 

" One of the family — at Woolgreayes ? 
0, by Jove, Tom — Master Tom! I re- 
coUect now— a most important personage 
in bis own esteem, and really ßomeone to 
be thought of in such a matter as this. 
And how does Master Tom behave to 
you ?^ 

"Like a — like a scoundrel !'' cried 
Marian, her eyes flashing, and all the 
colour ablaze in her cheeks. "He has been, 
ever since we have been there, either rüde 
and rough, or sulky and unpleasant; but 
to-day, just before I saw you, not an hour 
ago, he met me in the fields, and insulted 
me in the grossest manner; talked about 
our poverty, and hinted that — hinted — '' 
and the remainder of the sentence was lost 
in a burst of tears. 

" Happy hit of mine, that," muttered 
the doctor to himself. " I seem to be dis- 
tinguishing myself to-day. Young ruffian, 
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that Tom. He shall have a pretty dose 
next time I'm sent for to him, I'll take 
care. — Come, my dear, then, you must not 
mind ; he's only a boy — ^a rüde beastly boy, 
with no maimers, and no heart either, and 
not much ehest or stomach, for the matter 
ofthat. You must not mind him. It's a 
pity he's not nice to you, because he has a 
certain power in that house ; and if he 
were to pronounce himself as decidedly in 
Opposition to the little scheme I had in my 
mind, and about which I was going to talk 
to you, it is very probable it might faU to 
the ground. But there are various ways 
of getting over objectionable boys. Lord 
bless me ! in my time IVe taken boys into 
the surgery, and brought them round by 
a handful of acidulated drops, and have 
tamed the most refractory by a Tolu- 
lozenge." 

" I scarcely think that Tom Creswell is 
to be bought over on such easy terms," said 
Marian, with a faint and weary smile. 
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'^ But, doctor, what was the Suggestion you 
were about to make?" 

" Simply this, my dear : That instead 
of your removing into Mrs. Swainson s 
lodgings, which are by no means suited for 
you, and where I should be very sorry to 
See you, or into any lodging at all, you 
should — when I say you, I mean, of course, 
you and Mrs. Ashurst — should remain at 
Woolgreaves/' 

" Kemain at Woolgreaves ? For how 

long r 

" Well, as romantic or thoughtless 
people say, * for ever ;' at all events, until 
the condition of each ofyouis changed — by 
different means, let us hope." 

"And under what conditions is this 
scheme to be realised? I suppose Mr. 
Creswell would scarcely take us in as 
boarders at Woolgreaves, doctor ?" 

" No, my^ dear child, no. You are 
pleased to be satirical, but I am in earnest. 
That the labourer is worthy of his hire is 
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a principle that has been recognised for 
centuries ; and you shall labour, and for 
hire. See here, this is how the thought 
first came into my head. Mrs. Caddy, the 
housekeeper at Woolgreaves, a very worthy 
woman, has been ailing of late, and came 
to consult me last week. Our climate 
don't do for her. She's a litüe touched in 
the ehest, and must get away further south 
for the winter. I told her so plainly, and 
she didn't seem at all uncomfortable about 
it. Her friends live in Devonshire, and 
she's saved a good bit of money, I should 
think, since she's been in Mr. Creswell's 
Service. All that seemed to worry her was 
what they would do at Woolgreaves with- 
out her. She harped upon this several 
times, and at last a ray of light seemed to 
break upon her as she asked why her place 
should not be taken by 't' young girl, 
schoolmaster's daughter?' " 

" Dear me ! Mrs. Caddy's place taken 
by me ?" 
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" By you. It was an irreverent way to 
speak of you, Marfan my dear, TU admit, 
but there was no irreverence intended. 
Mrs. Caddy, once set going, launched out 
into an interminable list of your special 
virtues. There never was a girl who 
'cottoned' so completely to her style of 
pickling and preserving ; there never was a 
girl who so intuitively grasped the great 
secret of making cherry-brandy, or who so 
quickly perceived the shortcomings of the 
still-room maid in the matter. And this 
talk of the worthy woman's gave me an 
idea." 

" The same idea as Mrs. Caddy's T 
" The same, with a difference. Mrs. 
Caddy's was preposterous, mine is possible. 
And mine is this : When Mrs. Caddy goes, 
let it be understood that Mrs. Ashurst has 
consented to superintend the Woolgreaves 
household. There would be nothing dero- 
gatory in the position ; all with whom she 
would be brought in contact would take 
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care of that ; and though she would not 
have the least qualification for the post, 
poor woman, — ^no aSront to you, my dear, 
but she wouldn't, — you would be able to 
keep all smooth, and take care that every- 
thing went straight." 

"But even such an establishment as 
Woolgreaves would not require two house- 
keepers, doctor?'' 

" Of course it would not," said the old 
gentleman, pleased to see by Marian's 
brightening face that the proposition was 
not so disagreeable to her. '' Of course it 
would not. Mrs. Ashurst would be the re- 
sponsible housekeeper, while your positioii 
as companion to the young ladies could 
be very easily defined, and would be very 
readily understood. Do you like the plan?" 

All the details of the proposition rushed 
through her mind before she spoke. Home- 
comforts, luxury, good living, warmth, care, 
attention, money, or at least the command 
if not the possession of money, that is what 
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it meant, instead of a wretched lodging, a 
starveling income, penury, and perhaps, so 
far as certain necessaries for her mother 
were concemed, want. What would they 
sacrifice ? Not freedom — they had never 
had it ; and if their lives were still to be 
passed in drudgery, it would, at all events, 
be better to be the drudge of a kind old 
man and two insignificant girls, than of 
a set of rackety schoolboys, as they had 
hitherto been. Position? No sacrifice 
there ; the respect always paid to them was 
paid to them as James Ashurst's wife and 
daughter, and that respect they would still 
continue to receive. All in the village 
knew them, the state of their finances, the 
necessity of their availing themselves of any 
opportunity for bettering their condition 
which ,might present itself ; and out of the 
village they had but few acquaintances, and 
none for whose opinion they had the leaßt 
care. So Marian, with beaming eyes and 
heightened colour, said : 
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" Yes, dear old friend, frankly, I do like 
the plan. If it were carried out an im- 
mense load of anxiety would be removed 
from my mind respecting mamma's unme- 
diate future, you know, and it would suit 
OUT circumstances in various ways. Is it 
possible? How can it be brought about?" 

" You are as prompt as ever, Marfan," 
said the doctor, smiling. "I never saw a 
girl retain so many of her childish cha- 
racteristics." Marfan winced a little as he 
Said this, remembering Tom's remarks that 
aftemoon on her childish character as de- 
picted by Mesdames Whicher and Croke. 
" Yes, I think it is perfectly feasible, and 
it can be brought about by me. Mr. Cres- 
well, having known me for many years, and 
believing that I never advise him but for 
his good, is always ready to listen .to any 
advice I give him, and if I judge rfghtly, 
will be already predisposed to agree with 
this proposition, and to take it as though 
you and your manuna were conferring a 
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favour on him rather than — . Dear me, 
look at thiß foolish fellow Coming towards 
US at füll gallop ! The man must be drunk. 
— Hallo, sir; hi, hallo ! — ^Why, it's one of the 
Woolgreaves grooms, isn't it? I think I 
know the man's appearance. — Hallo, sir, hi! 
what is it?' And the little doctor pulled 
the chaise close into the left bank, and 
stood up, waving his whip, and shouting 
lustily. 

The horseman, who was urging his horse 
to yet faster speed, paid no attention to the 
shouts, and contented himself by rising in 
his stirrups and waving his band as though 
bespeaking a clear way, untü he came close 
upon the chaise, when he apparently re- 
cognised its occupants, and strove to pull 
up his horse. With some difficulty, and 
not until he had shot past them, he suc- 
ceeded ; then turning back, he cried out : 

" Doctor Osborne, I was going for you, 
sir. For God's sake drive up to the house 
at once — ^you're wanted awful bad !" 
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"Whatis it?" asked the doctor.— " Quiet, 
my child, don^t be alarmed, don't shake 
BO. — ^There is nothing happened to your 
master?" 

*' No, sir ; Master Tom." 

** What of him— taken iU?" 

" No, sir — chucked off the chestnut mare, 
and took up for dead in the Five Acres. 
Ben Pennington was bird-scarin' close by, 
and he see the accident and hollered out, 
and gave the alarm. And some of the 
farm-men came and got a hurdle, and put 
Master Tom on it, and carried him up to 
the house. Master see 'em coming, and ran 
out, and would have feil down when he see 
who it was, but they caught hold of him ; 
and they say he's like a madman now, and 
Miss Maude, she told me to come after you. 
Make haste, sir, please. Hadn't you better 
jump on this mare, sir, she'U carry you 
quicker nor that cob of your'n, and I'll 
drive Miss Ashurst home." 

" Not for any money," Said the doctor ; 
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"get on that horse, indeed! There'd be 
another accident, and no one to be of any 
assistance. I shall be up at the house in a 
very few minutes ; ride on and say I'm 
Coming. — Lord, my dear, fancy such an In- 
terruption to OUT conversation — such a 
bombshell burstmg over the Castle we were 
bmlding in the air !" 

" The doctor wishes to speak to you, miss, 
outside master's door," said Mrs, Caddy, 
in that hissing whisper which servants 
always assume in a house of sickness. " He 
didn't say anything about Master Tom, but 
his face is as white as white, and — " 

"Thanks, Mrs. Caddy; I'd better go at 
once;" and Marian left the dining-room, 
where she had been doing her best to calm 
her mother's agitation, which expressed 
itself in sparse tears, and head-shakings, 
and deep-drawn sighs, and flutterings of 
her feeble hands, and ascended the stairs. 
As she gained the landing, the little doctor, 

VOL. I. u 
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irho had evidenüy been on the watch, came 
out of a bedroom, shutting the door cau- 
tiously behind him, and hastening to her, 
took her hand and led her into the recess 
of a bay-window, roond which was a luxu- 
riotts Ottoman. 

When they had seated themselves, 
Marian broke silence. 

"You have examined him, doctor? 
You know the worst?" 

^*I say nothing about the worst, my 
dear, as I just told our old friend ; that is 
not for US to say. Poor boy ! he is in a 
very bad way, there's no disguising that. 
It's a case of fracture of the skull, with 
compression of the brain — a very bad case 
indeed !'^ 

"Does he know what has happened? 
Has he given any explanation of the acci- 
dent?" 

" None. He is insensible, and likely to 
remain so for some time. Now, my dear, 
youVe the handlest person in the house, 
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and the one with your wits most about 
you. This poor lad will have to be tre- 
panned — ah! you don't understand what 
that is; how should you? — I mean, will 
have to be operated upon before he gets 
any relief. Under the circumstances, I 
don't choose to take the responsibility of 
that Operation on myself, and, with Mr. 
Cresweirs consent, IVe telegraphed to 
London for one of our first surgeons to 
come down and operate. He will bring a 
professional nurse with him, but they can- 
not arrive until the mail at two in the 
moming, and as I must go down to the 
surgery for two or three little matters, and 
see some of my patients tucked-up for the 
night, I intend leaving you in charge of 
that room. You have nothing to do but 
to keep everybody eise — except, of course, 
Mr. Creswell — out of the room. You must 
not be frightened at Tom's heavy breath- 
ing, or any little restlessness he may show. 
That's all part of the case. Now, my child. 
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be brave, and so good-night for the pre- 
sent/' 

"Good-night, doctor. 0, one minute. 
You Said you had telegraphed for a London 
surgeon. What is his name?" 

" What on earth makes you ask that, 
you inquisitive puss?" said the old gentle- 
man, with a smile, " Have you any choice 
among London surgeons? His name is 
Godby— Godby of St. Vitus!'' 

Godby of St. Vitus! That was the 
name. She remembered it at once. The 
man for whom Dr. Osborne had telegraphed 
to come and see her father, or rather would 
have sent for, but for the amount of his fee. 
Good God, what a contrast between that 
sick room and this! The boy had been 
carried into his father's bedroom, as nearer 
an(J larger than his own; and as Marian 
looked around on every side, her glance 
feil on signs of comfort and luxury. The 
room was very large, lit by a broad bay- 
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window, with a splendid view of the sur- 
rounding country; the walls were hung 
with exquisite proof-prints in oaken frames, 
a table in the centre was covered with 
books and periodicals, while on a smaller 
table close by the bed was a plate piled 
with splendid grapes. The bed itself, with 
fresh bright chintz curtains hanging over 
it, and a rieh eider-down quilt thrown on 
it, stood in a recess, and on it lay the suf- 
fering lad, giving no sign of life save his 
deep, heavy, stertorous breathing, and oc- 
casional restless motion of the limbs. How 
vividly the other room rose to her memory ! 
She saw the ugly panelled walls, with the 
Cracking, blistering paint, and knew the 
very ^pots from which it had been wom off. 
She saw the old-fashioned, lumbering bed- 
stead, and the moreen curtains tied round 
each sculptured post. She remembered the 
roseate flush which the sunlight shed ovcr 
the face of her dying father, the hopeless 
expression which remained there when the 
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light had faded away. It was money, only 
money, that made the very wide difference 
between the two cases, and money could do 
anything. Money was fetching this clever 
öurgeon from London, who would probably 
save the life of this wretched boy. What 
was the value of a life like this as compared 
to her father's ? But, for the want of money, 
that sacred life had been suflFered to pass 
away. Thoughts like these crowded on her 
brain, and worked her up to a pitch of 
feverish excitement during the early part 
of the night. She had plenty of time for 
reflection, for she had become aecustomed 
to the regulär heavy breathing of the pa- 
tient, and no one entered the room save 
Mr. Creswell, who would sit for an hour 
together by his boy's bedside, and then, 
watch in band, get up and murmur pite- 
ously: "Will the night never go! Will 
the man never come !" 

"The man,^' Mr. Godby, principal sur- 
gical lecturer and demonstrator at St. 
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Vitus's Hospital, was Coming as fest as 
the mail-train could bring him. ünlike 
most of bis brethren, he was essentially a 
man of the world, fond of studying all sorts 
and conditions of men, and with all his 
enormous practice finding time for society, 
theatres, music, and literature of all kinds. 
He was engaged out to dinner that day— 
to a very pleasant little dinner, where he 
was to have met the private secretary of a 
Cabinet minister, a newspaper editor, a por- 
trait-painter, a duke, and a clerk in an In- 
surance office, who gave wonderful imita* 
tions. The hostess was a French actress, 
and, the cooking would have been perfect. 
So Mr. Godby shook his head very moum- 
fully over the Helmingham telegram, and 
had he not held his old friend Osbome in 
great respect, and wished to do him a Ser- 
vice, he would have refused to obey its 
mandate. As it was, he resigned himself 
to his fate, and arrived, chilled to the bone, 
but bright-eyed and ready-witted, at Wool- 
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greaves at two in the moming. He shook 
his head when he saw the patient, and ex- 
pressed to Dr. Osborne his doubt of the 
efficacy of trepanning, but he proposed to 
operate at once. 

" It's all over, mother," said Marian to 
Mrs. Ashurst, the next morning. "Mr. 
Godby was right; poor Tom never rallied, 
and sank at seven this moming." 

"God help his poor father!" said the 
old lady, through her tears; "he has no- 
thing left hun now." 

"Nothing!" said Marian — then added, 
half unconsciously — "except his money! 
except his money !" 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



LIFE AT WESTHOPE. 



" Tea, my lady !" 

"Very well. Teil Lady Caroline — 0, 
here you are ! I was just sending to teil 
you that tea was ready. I saw you come 
in from your ride before the curtains were 
drawn." 

" Did you ? Then you must have seen 
a pretty draggletailed spectacle. I've caked 
my habit with mud and tom it into shreds, 
and generally distinguished myself." 

"DidMr. Biscoeblush?" 

"Not a bit of it. Mr. Biscoe's a good 
specimen of a hard-riding parson, and 
seemed to like me the better the muddier 
and more tom I became. By the way, his 
wife is Coming to dinner, isn't she? so I 
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must drop my flirtation with the rector, 
and be on my best behaviour." 

" Caroline, you are too absurd ; the idea 
of flirting with a man like that !" 

"Well, then, why don't you provide 
someone better for me? I declare, Mar- 
garet, you are ignorant of the simplest 
duties of hospitalityl I can't flirt with 
West, because he's my brother, for one 
reason, and because you mightn't like 
it perhaps, and because I mightn't care 
about it myself much. And there's no 
one eise in the house who — 0, by the way, 
ril speak about that just now — who eise 
is Coming to dinner ?" 

"Some people from the barracks — 
Colonel Tapp, and Mr. Frampton, the man 
who hunted through all those papers the 
other day to find the paragraph you asked 
him about, don't you know; a Mr. Boyd, 
a good-looking fair-haired boy, with an 
eyeglass, one of the Ross-shire Boyds, who 
is reading somewhere in the neighbour- 
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hood with a tutor; the Biscoes, the Pols- 
ters — people who live at those iron 
gates with the griffins which I showed 
you; and — I don't know — ^two or three 
others." 

" 0, heavens, what a cheerful prospect! 
I hate the army, and I detest good-looking 
boys with eyeglasses; and IVe been all 
day with Mr. Biscoe, and I don't know 
the griffin people, nor the two or three 
others. Look here, Margaret, why don't 
you ask Mr. Joyce to dinner ?" 

"Mr. Joyce? I don't know — Good 
heavens, Caroline, you don't mean Lord 
Hetherington's secretary?" 

" I do indeed, Margaret — why shouldn't 
I ? He is quite nice and gentlemanly, and 
has charming eyes." 

"Caroline, I wonder at your talking 
such nonsense. You ought tp know me 
sufficiently — '' 

"And you ought to know me suffi- 
ciently to understand there's nothing on 
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earth I detest like being bored, I shall 
be bored out of my life by any of the 
people you have mentioned, while I'm sure 
I should find some amusement in Mr. 
Joyce." 

" You might probably find a great deal 
of amusement in Norton, the Steward, er 
in William, my footman; but you would 
scarcely wish me to ask them to dinner ?" 

"I think not^ — not in William, at all 
events. There is a dull decorum about 
Mr. Norton which one might find some 
fun in bearing — " 

"Caroline, be quiet; you are impay- 
ahle. Are you really serious in what you 
say about Mr. Joyce?" 

"Perfectly — why not? I had some 
talk with him in the library the other day, 
and found him most agreeable." 

" Well, then, I will send and say we ex- 
pect him ; will that satisfy you ?" 

"No, certainly notl Seriously, Mar- 
garet, for one minute, You know that I 
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was only in fun, and that it cannot matter 
one atom to me whether this young man is 
asked to join your party or not. Only, if 
you do ask him, don't send. You know 
the sort of message which the footman 
would deliver, no matter what formula had 
been intrusted to him ; and I should be 
very sorry to think that Mr. Joyce, or any 
other gentleman, should be caused a morti- 
fication through any folly of mine." 

" Perhaps you think I ought to go to 
him and offer him a verbal invita- 
tion ?" 

" Certainly, if you want him at all — I 
mean, if you intend asking him to dinner. 
You'll be sure to find him in the library. 
Now I'm dying to get rid of this soaked 
habit and this clinging skirt ! So Tm off 
to dress." 

And Lady Caroline Mansergh gave her 
sister-in-law a short nod, and left the room. 

Left alone, Lady Hetherington took a 
few minutes to recover herseif. Her sister- 
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in-law Caroline had always been a spoiled 
child, aiid accostomed to have her own way 
in the old home, in her own house when 
she married Mr. Mansergh — ^the liehest^ 
idlest^ kindest old gentleman that ever 
slept in St. Stephen^s first and in Glasnevin 
Cemetery scarcely more soundly afterwards 
— ^and generally everywhere since she had 
lost him. But she had been always re* 
markable for particnlarly sound sense, and 
had a manner of treating objectionably 
pushing people which succeeded in keeping 
them at a distance better even than the 
frigid hauteur which Lady Hetherington 
indulged in. The countess knew this, and, 
acknowledging it in her inmost heart, feit 
that she could make no great mistake in 
acceding to her sister-in-law's wishes. More- 
over, she reflected, after all it was a mere 
small country-house dinner that day; tjiere 
was no one expected about whose opinion 
^he particnlarly cared ; and as the man was 
domiciled in the house, was usefal to Lord 
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Hetherington, and was presentable, it was 
only right to show him some civility. 

So, after leaviiig the drawing-room oii 
her way to dress for dinner, Lady Hether- 
ington crossed the hall to the library, and 
at the far end of the room saw Mr. Joyce 
at work, under a shaded lamp. She went 
straight up to him. and was somewhat 
amused at finding that he, either not hear- 
ing her entrance, O]' imagining that it was 
merely some servant with a message, never 
raised his head, but continued grinding 
away at his manuscript. 

" Mr. Joyce !" said her ladyship, slightly 
bending forward. 

" Hey ?" replied the scribe, in whose ear 
the tones, always haughty and imperions, 
however she might try to soften them, rang 
like a trumpet-call. " I beg your pardon, 
Lady Hetherington," he added, rising from 
his seat ; "I had no idea you were in the 
room." 

" Don't disturb yourself, Mr. Joyce ; I 
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only looked in to say that we have a few 
fiiends Coming to dinner to-night, and it 
will afford Lord Hetherington and myself 
much pleasure if you will join us." 

" I shall be most happy," said Mr. 
Joyce. 

And then Lady Hetherington retumed 
his bow, and he preceded her down the 
room, and opened the door to let her pass. 

" As if he'd been a squire of dames from 
his cradle," said her ladyship to herseif. 
" The man has good hands, I noticed, and 
there was no awkwardness about him." 

"What does this mean?" said Walter 
Joyce, when he reached his own room and 
was dressing for dinner. "These people 
have been more civil than I could have ex- 
pected them to be to a man in my position, 
and Lord Hetherington especially has been 
kindness itself; but they have always 
treated me as what I am — ^his lordship's 
secretar^' Whence this new recognition? 
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One comfort is that, thanks to old Jack 
Byrne's generosity, I can make a decent 
appearance at their table. I laughed when 
he insisted on providing me with dress- 
clothes, but he knew better. ' They can't do 
you any härm, my boy/ I recollect his say- 
ing, ^ and they may do you some good ;' and 
now I see how right he was. Fancy my 
going into society, and beginning at this 
phase of it! I wonder whether Marfan 
would be pleased ? I wonder — '' 

And he sat down on the edge of his bed 
and feil into a dreamy abstracted State ; the 
effect caused by Marfan'« last long letter 
was upon him yet. He had answered it 
strongly — ^far more strongly than he had 
ever wrftten to her before — ^pointing out 
that, at the outset, they had never imagined 
that life*s path was to be made smooth 
and easy to them ; they had always known 
that they would have to struggle ; and that 
it was specially unlike her to fold her hands 
and beg for the unattainable, öimply be- 
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cause she saw it in the possession of other 
people. '• She dared not teil him how little 
hope for the future she had." That was a 
bad sign indeed. In their last parting 
walk round the garden of the old school- 
house at Helmingham she had hinted some- 
thing of this, and he thought he had si- 
lenced her on the point ; but her want of 
hope, her abnegation of interest, was now 
much more pronounced ; and against such 
a feeling he inveighed with all the strength 
and power of his honest soul. If she gave 
in, what was to become of him, whose 
present discomforts were only made bear- 
able by anticipation of the time when he 
would have her to share his lot ? 

"And after all, Marian," he had said in 
conclusion, " what does it all mean ? This 
money for which you wish so much — ^I find 
the Word studding every few lines of your 
letter — ^this splendour, luxury, comfort — 
call it by what name you will — what does 
it all mean ?— who benefits by it ? Not the 
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old gentleman who has passed his life in 
slaving for the acquisition of wealth ! As I 
understand from you, his wife is dead, and 
his son ahnost estranged from him. Is this 
the end of it ? If you could see his inmost 
heart, is he not pining for the woman who 
stood by his side during the conflict, and 
does he not feel the triumph empty and 
hollow without her to share it with him ? 
Would he not sooner have his son's love 
and trust and confidence than the conser- 
vatory and the carriages and the splendour 
on which you dwell so rapturously? If 
you could know all, you would leam that 
the happiest time of his life was when he 
was striving in Company with her he loved, 
and that the end now attained, however 
grand it may be, however above his original 
anticipations, is but poor and vain now she 
is not there to share it with him. 0, 
Marfan, my heart's darling, think of this, 
and be assured of its truth ! So long as we 
love each other, so long as the sincerity of 
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that love gives us confidence in each other, 
all will be well, and it will be impossible to 
shut out hope. It is only when a shadow 
crosses that love — a catastrophe which 
seeins impossible, but which we should pray 
God to avert — ^that hope can in the smallest 
degree diminish. Marian, my love, my 
life, think of this as I place it before you ! 
We are both young, both gifted with health 
and strength and powers of endurance. If 
we fight the battle side by side, if we are 
not led away by envy and induced to fix 
the Standard of our desires too high, we 
shall, we mrist succeed in attaining what we 
have so often hopefully discussed — the 
happiness of being all in all to each other, 
and leading our lives together, ' for better 
for worse, for richer for poorer, in sickness 
and in health, tili death do us part.' I.con- 
fess I caB imagine no greater bliss^an 
you ?" 

He had had no answer to this letter, but 
that had not troubled him much. He knew 
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that Marian was not fond of correspond- 
ence, that in her last letter she had given a 
füll account of her new life, and that she 
could have but little to say ; and he was 
further aware that a certain feeling of pride 
would prevent her from too readily indors- 
ing his comments on her views ; that she 
agreed with those comments, or that they 
would commend themselves to her natural 
sound sense on reflection, he had no doubt ; 
and he was content to await calmly the 
issue of events. 

The party assembled were waiting the 
announcement of dinner in the library, and 
when Joyce entered the room Lord Hether- 
ington left the rüg where he had been 
Standing with two other gentlemen, and, 
advancing towards his secretary, took his 
hand and said : 

" I am glad her ladyship has persuaded 
you to come out of seclusion, Mr. Joyce, 
Too much — what is it ? — ^books, and work, 
and that kind ofthing, is — ^is — ^the deuce, 
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in point of fact !" And then his lordship 
went back to the rüg, and Joyce having 
received a sufficiently distant bow from 
Lady Hetherington, retreated into a darkish 
comer of the room, into which the flicker- 
ing firelight did not penetrate, and glanced 
around him. 

Lady Hetherington looked splendidly 
handsomc, he thought. She was dressed 
in maroon - coloured velvet, the hues of 
which lit up wonderfully in the firelight, 
and showed her classically-shaped head and 
head-dress of velvet and black lace. Joyce 
had read much of Juno-looking women, 
but he had never realised the idea until he 
gazed upon that calm, majestic, imperious 
face, so clearly cold in outline, those large, 
solemnly - radiant eyes, that splendidly- 
moulded figure. The man who was bend- 
ing over her chair as he addressed her, not 
deferentially, as Joyce feit that — ^not from 
her rank, but rather her splendid beauty — 
she should be addressed, on the contrary, 
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rather flippantly, had a palpable curly wig, 
shaved cheeks, waxed moustache, and small 
white hands, which he rubbed gently to- 
gether in front of him. He was Colonel 
Tapp, a Crimean hero, a very Paladin in 
war, but who had been worn by time, not 
into slovenry, but into coxcombry. Mr. 
Biscoe, the rector of the parish — a big, 
broad-shouldered, bull-headed man, with 
clean-cut features, wholesome complexion, 
and breezy whiskers : excellent parson as 
weU as good cross-country man, and as 
kind of heart as keen at sport — stood by 
her ladyship's side, and threw an occasional 
remark into the conversation. Joyce could 
not See Lady Caroline Mansergh, but he 
heard her voice coming from a recess in 
the far side of the fireplace, and mingled 
with its bright, ringing Irish accent came 
the deep growling bass of Captain Framp- 
ton, adjutant of the döpöt battalion, and a 
noted amateur singer. The two gentlemen 
chatting with Lord Hetherington on the rüg 
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were magnates of the neighbourhood, re- 
presentatives of county families centuries 
old. Mr. Boyd, a very good-looking young 
gentlemau, with crisp wavy hair and pink- 
and-white complexion, was staring hard at 
nothing through his eyeglass, and wonder- 
ing whether he could fasten one of his 
studs, which had come undone, without 
anyone noticing him ; and Mr. Biscoe was 
in conversation with a foxy-looking gentle- 
man with sanken eyes, sharp nose, and 
keen, gleaming teeth, in whom Joyce re- 
cognised Mr. Gould, Lord Hetherington's 
London agent, who was in the habit of 
frequently running down on business mat- 
ters, and whose room was always kept 
ready for him. 

Dinner announced and general move- 
ment of the Company. At the table Joyce 
fbund himself seated by Lady Caroline Man- 
sergh, her neighbour on the other side 
being Captain Frampton. After bowing and 
smiling at Mr. Joyce, Lady Caroline said : 
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" Now, Captain Frampton, continue, if 
you please !" 

" Let me see !" said the Captain, a good 
soldier and a good singer, but not bur- 
dened with more brains than are necessary 
for these professions — "let me see! Gad 
— 'shamed to say, Lady Carline, forgot 
what we were talkin' of !" 

"Mr. Chennery — you remember now?" 

"Yas, yas, course, tbousand par- 
dons I Well, several people who heard him 
at Carabas House think him wonderful." 

" A tenor, you say?' 

" Pure tenor, one of the riebest, purest 
tenor voiees ever heard! Man's fortune's 
made — if he only behaves himself!" 

" How do you mean, ' behaves himself,' 
Captain Frampton?" asked Lady Caroline, 
raising her eyebrows. 

"Well, I inean sassiety, and all that 
kind of thing, Lady Caroline ! Man not 
accustomed to sassiety might, as they say, 
put bis foot in it I" 
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"I See," Said Lady Caroline, with an 
assumption of gravity. " Exactly I and 
that would indeed be dreadful. But is 
this genüeman not accustomed to society ?" 

" Not in the least ; and in point of fact 
not a genüeman, so far as I'm led to iinder- 
stand. Fathers a shepherd; outdoor la- 
bouring something down at Lord Weston- 
hanger's place in Wiltshire ; boy was ap- 
prenticed to a stonemason, but people stay- 
ing at the house heard of bis singing, sent 
for him, and Lord Westonhanger was so 
charmed with his voice, had him sent to 
Italy and taught. That's the story I" 

" Surely one that reflects great credit on 
all concemed," said Lady Caroline. " But 
I yet fail to see why Mr. Chennery should 
not behave himself !" 

" Well, you see, Lady Caroline, Carabas 
House, and that sort ofthing — people he'U 
meet there, you know, diflferent from any- 
thing he's ever seen before." 

" But he can but be a gentleman, Cap- 
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tain Frampton. If he were a prince, he 
could be no more !" ♦ 

"No, exactly, course not; but pardon 
me, that s just it, don't you see, the diffi- 
ciüty is for the man to be a gentleman." 

" Not at all; not the slightest difficulty !" 
And here Lady Caroline almost imper- 
ceptibly tumed a little towards Joyce. " If 
Mr. Chennery is thrown into different 
Society from that to which he has been 
hitherto accustomed, and is at all nervous 
about his reception or his conduct in it, he 
has merely to be natural and just as he 
always has been, to avoid any affectation, 
and he cannot fail to please. The art which 
he possesses, and the education he has re- 
ceived, are humanising influences, and he 
certainly contributes more than the average 
quota towards the enjoyment of what people 
call Society." 

Whether Captain Frampton was uncon- 
vinced by the argument, whether he found 
a diflSlculty in pursuing it, or whether he 
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had by this time realised the fact that the 
soup was of superior quality, and worth 
paying attention to, are moot points; at all 
events, the one thing certain was, that he 
bowed and slightly shrugged his Shoulders, 
and relapsed into silence, while Lady Caro- 
line, with a half smile of victory, which 
somehow seemed to include Walter Joyce 
in its expanding ripple, replied across the 
table to a polite query of Mr. Biscoe's in 
reference to their recent ride. 

She certainly was very beautiful! Joyce 
had thought so before, as he had caught 
transient glimpses of her flitting about the 
house ; but now that he had, unnoticed and 
unseen, the opportunity of quietly studying 
her, he was astonished at her beauty. Her 
face was very pale, with an impertinent 
little nose, and deep-violet eyes, and a 
small rosebud of a mouth ; but perhaps her 
greatest charm lay in her hair, which lay 
in heavy thick chestnut clumps over her 
white forehead. Across it she wore the 
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daintiest bit of precious lace, white lace, 
the inerest apology for a cap, two long 
lappels pinned together by a diamond 
brooch, while the huge füll clump at the 
back, uninistakably real, was studded with 
small diamond stars. She was dressed in a 
blue-satin go^vn, set off with a profusion of 
white lace, and on her arm she wore a 
large heavy gold bracelet. Walter Joyce 
found himself gazing at her in an odd 
indescribable way. He had never seen 
anything like her, never realised such a 
combination of beauty, set off by the ad- 
vantages of dress and surroundings. Her 
voice too, so bright and clear and ring- 
ing, and her manner to him — to him? 
Was it not to him that she had really 
addressed these words of advice, although 
they were surely said in apparent reply to 
Captain Frampton's comments? If that 
were so, it was indeed kind of Lady Caro- 
line, true noble-hearted kindness: he must 
write and teil Marfan of it. 
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He was thinking of this, and had in his 
mind a picture, confused indeed, but füll 
of smaU details which had a stränge in- 
terest for him, and a vivid sadness too, of 
the contrast between the scene of which he 
fonned at this moment a part, and those 
familiär to himself and to Marian. He was 
thinking of the homely simple life of the 
village, of the dear dead friend, so much a 
better man, so much a truer gentleman 
than any of these people, who were of so 
much importance in a world where he had 
been of so little; of the old house, the 
familiär routine of life, not wearisome with 
all its sameness, the sweetness of his first 
love. He was thinking of the splendour, 
the enervating bewildering luxury of his 
present surroundings, among which he sat 
so Strange, so solitary, save for the subtle 
reassunng influence, the stränge, unac- 
countable support and something like com- 
panionship in the tones of that fair and 
gracious lady's voice, in the light of her 
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swift, flitting smile, in which he thought 
he read an admission that the Company 
was little more to her taste than to his, 
had as little in common with her intellec- 
tual calibre as with his. He could not 
have told how she conveyed this impression 
to him, if he had tried to explain his feel- 
ings to any third person; he could not 
explain it to himself, when he thought over 
the events of the evening, alone in his 
room, which was a dingy apartment when 
compared with the rest of the house, but 
far better than any which had ever called 
him master ; but there it was, strong and 
strangely attractive, mingling with the 
sights and sounds around him, and with 
the dull dead pain at his heart which had 
been caused by Marian's letter, and which 
he had never quite succeeded in conquer- 
ing. There were unshed but not unseen 
tears in his eyes, and a slight tremulous 
motion in his lips, which one pair of eyes 
at the table, quick with all their languor, 
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keen with all their disdainful slowness, 
did not fall to see. The owner of those 
beautiful eyes did not quite understand, 
could not "fathom'' the meaning of the 
sudden glitter in his — " idle tears," indeed, 
on such an occasion, and in such Company! 
— but, with the fine unfailing instinct of a 
coquette, she discemed, more clearly than 
Walter Joyce himself had feit it, that she 
counted for something in the origin and 
meaning of those unshed tears and of that 
nervous twitching. 

Lady Caroline had just removed her 
eyes with well-feigned carelessness from 
Walter's face, after a covert glance, appa- 
rently casual, but in reality searching, in 
Order to eflfect which she had leaned for- 
ward and plucked some geranium-leaves 
from a bouquet near her on the table ; and 
Walter was removing himself still farther 
from the scene around, into the land of 
reverie, when a name spoken by Mr. Gould, 
and making an odd accidental harmony 
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with bis thoughts, fixed bis wandering at- 
tention. 

"What sort of weather had you in 
Hampshire?" asked Lord Hetherington, in 
one of those irksome pauses usually se- 
lected by some individual who i3 at once 
commonplace and good-natured enough to 
distinguish himself by uttering an inane 
sentiment, or asking an awkward question. 

"Awful, I sbould fancy," said Lady 
Hetberington, in tbe most languid of ber 
languid tones. " Awful, if it bas been like 
tbe weatber bere. Were you really obliged 
to travel, Mr. Gould ? I can't fancy any- 
one going anywbere in sucb weatber." 

"As it bappened," said Mr. Gould, witb 
a ratber impatient glance towards ber lady- 
sbip — ^for be could not always smile com- 
placently wben sbe manifested ber normal 
unconsciousness tbat anybody could bave 
anytbing to do not entirely dependent on 
bis or ber own pleasure and convenience — 
" as it bappened, I bad not to go. A few 
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days aft^r I told bis lordship the parti- 
culars of the sale of land, I had a letter 
informing me that the matter was all off 
for the present." 

"Indeedl" said Lord Hetherington ; "a 
doosed bore for Langley , isn't it ? He has 
been wanting to pick up soinething in that 
neighbourhood for a long time. But the 
sale will ultimately come oflF, 1 suppose, 
unless someone buys the land over Lang- 
ley 's head by private contractu' 

" There's no fear ofthat, I think,"said 
Mr. Gould; "but I took precautions. I 
should not like Sir John to lose the slice 
oflF Woolgreaves he wants. The place is 
in a famous hunting country, and the plans 
are settled upon — ^like Sir John, isn't it ? — 
for his hunting-box." 

" I don't know that part of Hampshire 
at all," said Lord Hetherington, delighted 
at finding a subject on which he could in- 
duce one of his guests to talk without his 
being particularly bound to listen. " Very 
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rieh and rural, isn't it? Whv didn't the 
— ah, the person seil the land Langley 
wanted there ?" 

" For rather a melancholy reason," re 
plied Mr. Gould, while Lady Hetherington 
and the others looked bored by anticipa- 
tion. Rather inconsiderate and bad taste 
of Mr. Gould to talk about "melancholy 
reasons" in a society which only his pre- 
sence and that of the secretary rendered 
at all " mixed." But Mr. Gould, who was 
rather füll of the subjeet, and who had 
the characteristic — so excellent in a man 
of business in business hours, but a little 
tiresome in social moments — of believing 
that nothing could equal in interest his 
Clients' affairs, or in importance his clients 
themselves, went on, quite regardless of 
the strong apathy in the face of the coun- 
tess. "The letter which prevented my 
going down to Woolgreaves on the ap- 
pointed day was written by a lady resid- 
ing in the house, to inform me that the 
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owner of the property, a Mr. Creswell, 
very well known in those parts, had lost 
his only son, and was totally unfit to attend 
to any business, The boy was killed, I 
understand, by a fall from his pony." 

" Tom Creswell killed !" exclaimed Wal- 
ter Joyce, in a tone which directed the 
attention of everyone at the table to the 
" secretary.'' 

"I beg your pardon," Joyce went on, 
^' but will you kindly teil me all you know 
of this matter ? I know Mr. Cresweü, and 
I knew this boy well. Are you sure of 
the fact of his death ?" 

The paleness of Walter's face, the in- 
tensity of his tone, held Lady Caroline's 
attention fixed upon him. How hand- 
some he was ! and the man could evidently 
feel too ! How nice it would be to make 
him feel," to See the face pale, and to hear 
the voice deepen, like that, for her! It 
would be quite new. She had any amount 
of flirtation always at hand, whenever she 
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chose to summon its aid in passing the 
time ; but feeling did not come at call, and 
she had never had much of ihat given her. 
These were the thoughts of only a moment, 
flashing through her mind before Mr. 
Gould had time to answer Joyce's appeal. 

"I am sorry I mentioned the fact at 
so inappropriate a time," said Mr. Gould, 
"but still more sorry that there is no 
doubt whatever of its truth. Indeed, I 
think I can show you the letter." Mr. 
Gould wore a dress-coat, of course, but he 
could not have dined comfortably if he 
had not transferred a mass of papers from 
bis moming-coat to its pockets. This mass 
he extricated with some difficulty, and 
selecting one, methodically indorsed with 
the date of its receipt, from the number, 
he handed it to Walter. 

Lady Hetherington was naturally 
shocked at the infringement of the hien- 
siances caused by this unfortunate inci- 
dent, and was glancing from Mr. Gould 
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to Mr. Joyce — ^froin one element of the 
" inixture" in the assembled society to the 
other, with no pleasant expression of coun- 
tenance — when Lady Caroline came to the 
rescue, with gracefulness, deftness, light- 
ness all her own, and by starting an easy 
unembarrassed conversation with the gen- 
tleman opposite to her, in which she 
skUfully included her immediate neigh- 
bours, she dissipated all the restraints 
which had temporarily fallen upon the 
party. Something interesting to the ele- 
vated minds of the party, something dif- 
ferent from the unpleasantness of a boy's 
being killed whom nobody knew anything 
about, at a place which did not belong to 
anybody, — and the character of the dinner- 
party, momentarily threatened, was trium- 
phäntly retrieved. 

Walter saw that the letter which Mr. 
Gould handed him was in Marian's writ- 
ing. It contained an announcement of 
the calamity which had occurred, and an 
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intimation that Mr. Creswell could not 
attend to any matters of business at pre- 
sent. That was all. Walter read the brief 
letter with sincere concem, commiseration 
for the childless rieh man, and also with 
the thrill, half of curiosity, half of painless 
jealousy, with which one regards the 
familiär and beloved handwriting, when 
addressed, however formally, to another. 
He retumed the letter to Mr. Gould, with 
a simple expression of thanks, and sat 
silent. No one noticed him. Everyone 
had forgotten the dismal oecurrence about 
somebody whom nobody knew, down in 
some place. that did not belong to any- 
body. He had time to think unquestioned. 

" I wonder she has not written to me. 
The accident oceurred four days ago," he 
thought. "I suppose she has too much 
to do for them all. God bless her, she 
wiU be their best comfort." 

Though unversed in the minor arts 
and smaller tactics of society, Walter was 
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not 80 dull or awkward as to be Ignorant 
of the BkiU and kindness with which Lady 
Caroline had acted on bis behalf. When 
the ladies were to leave the room, as she 
passed him, their eyes met, and each looked 
at the other steadily. In her glance there 
was undisguised interest, in bis — gratitude. 
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